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[mniUted  for  Etibt  BiTciioiT  from  the  Bliuter/iir  uurariseke  heart,  in  their  directest  truth,  but  not  the  love,  jed- 
Unterkaitung.]  ousy,  and  SO  forth,  of  the  particular  William  Shake- 

■  Ox  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  speare.  As  for  ourselves,  we  take  sides  unreserved- 
of  Shakespeare  there  was  founded  at  Weimar  an  ly  in  this  controversy  with  Delius, 
association  in  commemoration  of  the  British  dram^  The  third  section,  “  Upon  Christopher  Marlowe,  and 
tist,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering^  the  study  of  his  his  Relation  to  Shakespeare,”  is  by  Ulrici,  in  which 
works  by  every  literary  and  artistic  means.  The  that  writer  decides  that  it  was  Shakespeare’s  pen, 
society  had  two  objects  in  immediate  view :  one,  to  and  not  Marlowe’s,  that  produced  the  older 
establish  a  library  of  books  illustrating  the  poet,  than  those  ordinarily  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  upon 
and  the  other,  to  publish  annually  a  volume  to  be  the  subjects  treated  in  the  second  and  third  parts 
made  up  of  contributions  from  the  Gennan  Shake-  of  Henry  VI.  He  thinks  them  Shakespeare’s  initial 
Syrians.  The  library'  has  already  made  considera-  attempt  at  the  historical  drama,  —  wholly  his  work, 
ble  advances,  and  the  initial  volume  of  the  Jahrbuch  and  not  “  in  considerable  part,”  as  has  been  usually 
is  now  before  us,  published  at  Berlin,  and  edited  by  thought.  He  happily  adduces  proofe  that  Marlowe 
Friedrich  Bodenstedt,  who  opens  the  book  with  a  could  not  have  written  them,  and  takes  occasion  to 
dedication  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  S.axony.  institute  a  very  interesting  comparison  of  the  dra- 

T6e  first  paper  is  a  discourse  by  Kobenstein  upon  matic  art  of  those  two  contemporary  facts.  He 
“  Shakespeare  m  Germany,”  which  is  a  general  treat-  charges  Marlowe  with  an  entire  want  of  humor,  while 
ment  of  the  subject,  with  sharp  outlines,  based  upon  in  those  old  plays  this  faculty  manifests  itself  not  in- 
Lessing’s  declaration,  so  well  carried  out  by  Herder  frequently  in  some  of  the  scenes.  For  us,  however, 
in  his  articles  on  Shakespeare,  that  the  English  dram-  it  is  not  enough  that  Ulrici  would  make  it  evident, 
atist  evinces  as  much  mastery  of  the  dramatic  art  as  for  sufficient  chronological  reasons,  that  if  they  were 
the  gr(»test  of  the  Greek  tragedians ;  and  that  no  the  work  of  Marlowe,  the  writing  of  them  must  have 
dramatic  poet  can  attain  to  the  highest  conditions  been  coincident  with  his  “  ^lassacre  at  Paris  ” ;  and 
of  his  art  without  commensurate  power  and  durabil-  that  for  the  same  poet  at  the  same  period,  and  in 
ity  in  his  countrymen,  himself  being  but  the  out-  the  same  sphere  of  dramatic  development,  to  have 
growth  of  his  time  and  nation.  This  is  a  position  brought  forth  so  similar  productions,  were  something 
often  maintained  in  this  journal,  and  now  oppor-  strange  in  the  history  of  bterature.  We  cannot 
tanely  fortified  by  distinguished  authority,  and  iilus-  certainly  agree  with  him,  when  we  remember  how 
trated  by  the  examples  of  Shakespeare  and  Sopho-  many  similar  pieces  must  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
clcs.  and  even  Lope  de  Vega,  have  written  in  one  and 

The  second  paper  is  by  Delius,  upon  the  “  Sonnete  the  same  year,  as  would  be  evident  from  the  chron- 
of  Shakespeare,”  and  it  is  well  adapteil  to  set  their  ological  ordering  of  their  plays.  So  in  the  last  years 
csthetical  value  before  us  in  a  clear  light  He  con-  of  Chiller’s  productivity,  his  historical  tragedies  have 
cems  himself  only  with  such  —  giving  the  proper  close  resemblances ;  and  although  he  may  never 
analyses  of  them — as  seem  to  have  an  autobiograph-  have  eompleted  two  in  one  year,  he  not  unusually 
ical  import,  and  which  many  commentators  have  began  one  and  ended  another, 
been  led  to  interpret  often  boldly  and  sometimes  Carl  Elze’s  interesting  paper  on  “  Hamlet  in 
oddly,  —  the  scope  of  the  whole  article  being,  in  fact,  France  ”  shows  us  how  doggedly  the  French  chai^ 
a  further  elucidation  of  the  position  taken  in  the  acter  has  resisted  the  influence  of  the  greatest  of 
Kune  writer’s  earlier  volume,  “  The  Myth  of  William  Britons.  Voltaire,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  is  the 
Shakespeare.”  Here  as  there  he  certainly  recognizes  very  spirit  of  Gallic  sympathy  for  Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare  and  his  times  in  his  lyrical  products ;  Lamartine,  whose  Shakespearian  contributions  our 
but  fails  to  see  any  contribution  to  his  biography,  or  author  has  failed  to  mention,  has  been  the  represent- 
consistent  confession  of  his  own  passions,  whether  of  ative  of  it  at  a  later  period.  Chateaubriand  did 
love  or  inendship,  but  simply  scattered  leaves  show-  not  put  a  much  better  face  upon  the  matter  in  his 
ing  merely  the  poetic  aspect  of  his  inner  being.  The  day.  Even  so  warm  an  admirer  of  the  Briton  as 
same  ability  to  delve  into  all  passions,  and  compre-  Duport  (who  places  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
hend  all  situations,  and  to  lose  self  in  his  work,  which  next  to  that  of  Homer)  is  ot  the  opinion  that  even 
I'rises  our  wonder  in  his  plays,  is  very  clear  in  his  bookish  people  can  haraly  endure  the  tediousness  of 
wnnets ;  and  in  this  respect,  despite  their  lyrical  Shakespeare’s  plays,  so  completely  does  a  crowd  of 
lorm,  they  exhibit  a  spirit  essentially  dramatic,  words  m  them  bear  down  the  elevating  essence. 
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The  travesties  of  Duels,  as  well  as  the  later  repro¬ 
ductions  of  Dumas,  are  only  proofs  that  the  views 
of  Voltaire  are  those  of  his  nation,  and  that  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  adapt  Shakespeare  to  the  French  stam 
are  too  much  imbued  with  this  same  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  The  only  proper  exception  to  this  rule 
is  Victor  Hugo.  That  £lzc  in  this  pi^icr  joins  the 
most  of  our  educated  countrymen  in  underestimat¬ 
ing  Victor  Hugo’s  book,  only  shows  that  we  do  not, 
one  and  all,  comprehend  the  value  of  that  volume 
to  France.  It  is  a  merest  prejudice  that  makes 
Else  put  Victor  Hugo  down  at  once,  without  any 
particidar  criticism  or  analysis,  as  a  most  vicious 
translator ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  gives  place  to 
the  affected  Chateimn,  with  all  his  crudest  stuff,  — 
p^ing  it  off  as  the  genuine  vernacular.  Victor 
Hugo’s  judgment  upon  some  of  Shakespeare’s  char¬ 
acters  is  certainly  at  times  far  from  fitting,  and  some 
of  that  which  is  a  mere  echo  of  German  tones  is  not 
the  better  for  it.  Contrary  to  our  usual  manner 
of  minute  detail  in  the  exposition,  we  find  in  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  a  far  broader  treatment  and  more  un¬ 
cial  view  of  the  matter.  The  criticism  of  Gmzot, 
Villemain,  and  Barante  is  much  nearer  our  own 
method,  if  indeed  it  is  not  largely  prompted  by  the 
influence  of  our  German  literature.  Elze  points 
out  that  it  is  always  as  the  author  of  Hamlet  that 
Shakespeare  is  thought  of  in  France ;  and  it  is  with 
a  critique  or  exposition  of  that  play  that  every 
French  Shakespearian  seems  to  think  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  begin  his  career.  It  is  in  France  the  otl- 
enest  translated  and  the  fullest  annotated  of  the 
plays.  A  comparison  of  the  various  versions  of  the 
well-known  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  of  which  Elze  pre¬ 
sents  several,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  discovering 
the  different  merits  of  the  sundry  French  transla¬ 
tors.  To  us,  that  of  Alexander  Dumas  is  the  most 
satisfactory ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  respects  there  is 
no  small  resemblance  in  this  genuine  romancer  to 
the  famous  Briton.  Despite  our  failure  to  agree 
with  him,  we  have  found  this  article  of  Elze’s  both 
learned  and  attractive. 

The  next  paper,  upon  “  Shakespeare  and  Sopho¬ 
cles,”  written  by  Adolf  Scholl,  is  the  only  one  in 
the  volume  which  takes  the  broader  views  from  a 
stand-point  of  universal  literature.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  bold  and  thoughtful  sketch. 

Hans  Roster’s  “  Marfpnalia  to  Othello  and  Mac¬ 
beth  ”  covers  some  disputed  points  in  those  plays. 

Some  cursory  remarks  upon  Shakespeare’s  au¬ 
thorship  of  “  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,”  and 
“  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,”  follow. 

Then  we  have  “  The  Modem  English  Critics  of 
Shakespeare's  Text,”  by'  F.  A.  Leo,  in  which  the 
three  classes  of  later  adjusters  of  the  text  are  char¬ 
acterized  as  the  conservative,  the  democratic,  and 
the  liberal,  and  the  German  reader  is  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  merits  of  Walker,  Halllwell, 
singer,  Knight,  Pavne  Collier,  Dyce,  and  White. 

The  Essay  called  “  Shakespeare  a  Cathohe  Poet  ” 
is  by  Michael  Bcmay,  and  takes  ground  against 
Bio’s  assumption  of  Shakespeare’s  fanatical  adher¬ 
ence  to  popery. 

Bodenstedt,  deeply  versed  as  he  is  in  all  the 
lore  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  comes  next  with  a 
critique  upon  Chapman,  giving  an  analysis  of  two 
of  his  play's.  He  also  furnishes  a  “  Biography  and 
Characteristics  of  Mrs.  Siddons,”  which  is  not  only 
an  attractive  paper,  but  is  also  the  only  article  in 
the  volume  devoted  to  the  acting  quahties  of  the 
Shakespearian  drama. 

Ludwig  Eckardt,  in  “  The  English  Histories  of 


Shakespeare  on  the  Weimar  Stage,”  discusses  the 
German  adaptations  for  the  theatre,  and  in  a  fresh 
and  lively  manner  sets  forth  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  Dingelstedt’s  acting  versions. 

Finally  we  have  Beinhold  Kohler’s  meritorious 
annotations  and  additions  to  Albert  Cohn’s  “  Shake¬ 
speare  in  Germany,”  while  the  latter’s  “Life  of 
ShakesjHjare,”  now  in  progress,  promises  to  leave 
nothing  wanting  to  be  desired  in  that  way. 


MY  NILE  BOAT. 

My  redoubtable  one-eyed  dragoman,  Abool  IIoo- 
sayii,  an  astute  Cairene,  Is  In  the  height  of  his  enjoy¬ 
ment.  I  hear  from  the  innermost  cabin  of  that  snug 
Nile  boat,  the  “  Isis,”  of  one  hundred  and  filly  ardeba 
burden,  the  purring,  soothing  gurgle  of  his  cocoanut 
narghileh,  or  water  pipe,  through  which  he  inhales 
the  purified  essence  of  the  best  Syrian  tobacco,  as 
with  a  sallow,  thin,  and  rather  vultufy'  face,  he  sits 
cross-legged  on  his  sacred  canteen  chest,  and  watches 
with  stealthy  crall  the  doings  of  our  Arab  crew. 

We  are  ten  days  already  out  from  Cairo,  and  our 
boat’s  head  is  pointed  to  Thelx's,  the  hundred-gated. 
It  was  sunset  an  hour  ago ;  and  that  great  orb  of  day 
slipped  down  into  darkness  in  the  space  of  exactly 
three  minutes  by  my  watch.  Exactly  two  minutes 
after  this  remarkable  but  not  unusual  occurrence, 
my  Nubian  cook,  Abdallah,  prostrated  himself  on 
the  deck  in  the  Mussulman  manner,  and  repeated 
his  prayers ;  pressing  his  forehead  to  the  well-worn 
planxs.  In  three  minutes  after  he  was  up  and  at 
me  with  a  smoking  tureen  of  orange-colored  lentil 
soup  in  his  nimble  hands. 

But  let  me  describe  the  Isis,  her  captain,  and  her 
eight  sailors.  The  vessel  is  one  of  those  known  as 
a  ddhaheyeh,  such  as  arc  generally  employed  by  voy¬ 
agers  on  the  Nile.  It  has  a  raised  quarter-deck  at 
one  end,  under  which  are  the  cabins,  three  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  boat  is  low  and  flat,  with 
a  gunwale  reaching  no  higher  than  one’s  ankle.  It 
has  a  small  swallow-winged  sail  aft,  and  another 
larger  one  in  tlie  fore  part,  supported  by  the  main¬ 
mast,  which  is  short  and  stumpy ;  just  in  front  of 
this  is  a  large  square  box  full  of  earth  and  open  at 
the  top,  wliich  contains  our  ovens  and  firi'place. 
The  crew’s  cooking  and  coffee-making  goes  on  in  a 
small  opi'n  chest,  containing  a  large  clay  bowl  full 
of  fire.  Here  at  most  hours  of  the  day  you  may  see 
Achmed,  the  ship’s  boy,  making  coffee,  feeding  the 
exhausted  fire  with  short  choppings  of  old  ro|K‘,  or 
breaking  rye  bread  into  a  largo  wooden  bowl,  a  leak 
in  which  has  years  ago  been  dexterously  patched 
with  tin. 

It  is  pleasant  now  that  Canopus  shines  with  the 
brilliancy  of  a  diamond  on  fire,  and  the  wild-giH.“se 
fly  creaking  over  our  heads,  piercing  the  solid  dark 
in  arrowy  phalanxes,  to  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
of  Beni  Aininon,  that  sugar-growing  village  in  tho 
“  crocodilyest  ”  portion  of  the  Ocean  River.  Tho 
sounds  grow  louder  and  louder ;  that  is  a  sign  we 
are  near  land,  and  are  going  to  moor  fur  the  night, 
tor  the  wind  is  puffing  and  stormy.  I  fear  I  must 
confess  there  are  better  places  than  the  Nile  to  rest 
one’s  bones  on.  “  Chump-thump  1  ”  Do  you  hoar 
those  dull  sounds  ?  The  sailors  are  knocking  in  the 
mooring-stump,  in  the  way  the  Egyptians  have  done 
for  thousands  of  vears,  —  in  fact,  ever  since  the  time 
of  Joseph,  or  before.  We  are  to  glide  past  no  more 
mounds  of  gourds  to-day,  no  more  acres  of  giant- 
buncheil  millet,  no  more  groves  of  feathery  |>aim.  no 
more  patches  of  leeks  and  onions,  the  grandchildren 
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of  those  that  fed  the  pyramid  builders,  no  more  miles 
of  calcined  cliff  squared  out  into  cellared  tombs.  Do 
you  hear  that  rattling  ban"  which  sounds  like  pre¬ 
meditated  assassination  ?  That  is  the  village  watch¬ 
man’s  friendly  greeting.  He  is  in  glee,  he  of  the 
long  silver-bound  watch-lock,  for  the  one-eyed  drag¬ 
oman  will  bestow  on  him  fourpence-halfpenny  for 
going  to  sleep  all  night  on  the  bank  near  our  boat, 

_ a^ceremony  whiA  is  supposed  to  be  effectual 

against  thieves. 

The  griat  tawny  swallows’  wings  of  sails  are  fold¬ 
ed  to  rest;  the  huge  glass  lantern  is  duly  hung  out¬ 
ride  our  cabin ;  our  candles  are  lit  inside  the  enclos¬ 
ure  where  we  sing,  rea<l  and  discuss  the  events  of 
the  day ;  the  lentil  soup  simmers  over  the  fire,  its  lid 
jumps  up  and  down  as  if  in  excitement  and  delight ; 
the  men  shout,  “  Allah !  the  great,  —  the  merciful !  ” 
and  squat  in  a  ring  round  the  wide  wooden  bowl 
that  steams  under  their  grabbing  brown  fingers. 

The  captain  —  a  solemn,  black-bearded,  and  sul¬ 
len  man  —  collects  himself  into  a  heap  in  the  head 
of  the  vessel,  and  sups  in  private  after  many  ablu¬ 
tions.  The  brown  waves  may  lip  and  wash  below 
him,  the  heads  of  froth  mav  float  down,  the  great 
fish  may  blunder  and  tumble,  —  still  he  eats  and 
smokes.  Indifferent  to  all  natural  phenomena ;  and, 
smoking,  meditates  after  the  manner  of  the  Moslem. 
Half  an  hour  more  and  he  will  be  a  brown  snoring 
bundle  on  the  quarter-deck,  happily  wrapt  in  obliv¬ 
ion,  for  “  sleep  makes  us  all  Pashas,”  as  the  Bedouin 
proverb  runs. 

But,  after  all,  I  have  not  described  the  internal 
economy  of  the  boat.  It  consists  of  three  small  low 
rooms ;  one  of  them  is  devoted  to  our  small  netted- 
in  bedis,  and  under  them  are  provision  cupboards, 
gunpowder,  and  other  harmless  trifles.  The  second 
IS  cur  sitting-room;  along  each  side  of  which  are 
four  small  windows,  and  below  them  long  cushioned 
seats,  sacred  to  dozing,  reading,  and  meditation. 
The  third  is  our  store-room ;  there  our  trunks  and 
our  wrappers  are,  our  courier  bags,  our  sacks  of 
shot,  our  boxes  of  percussion  caps,  our  warm  coats 
and  plaids  for  the  cold  nights  and  mornings,  our 
sticks  and  umbrellas,  our  gun  cleaners,  our  cases  of 
wadding,  our  wine,  out  medicine-chests,  and  other 
necessaries  and  luxuries;  for  we  want  more  than 
Adam  wanted,  now  that  the  best  of  us  have  grown 
to  sophisticated. 

Of  our  bedrooms  little  need  be  said,  except  that 
under  each  of  our  flinty  pillows,  which  custom  has 
rendered  softer  than  the  thrice-driven  down,  lurks 
nightly  a  revolver,  —  for  the  villagers  about  some 

Earts  of  the  river  have  a  bad  habit  of  visiting  Nile 
oats,  beating  the  passengers,  and  stripping  the 
cabins ;  a  loailed  double-barrel  for  wild  duck  rests 
against  the  walL  Nothing  disturbs  us  at  night  but 
the  perpetual  noise  of  naval  tactics,  if  we  are  under 
way ;  and  if  we  are  at  rest,  the  barkiii"  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  dogs,  and  the  perpetual  cough  of  Mohammed, 
the  boy  who  sleeps  outside  the  cabin  under  the 
deck,  all  among  the  eggs,  cabbages,  dates,  and  flour- 
casks,  where,  as  he  tmTs  me  daily,  he  is  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  rats,  who  are  as  large  as  cats,  and 
were  certainly  sent  on  board  for  the  express  tor¬ 
ment  of  true  believers. 

Our  sitting-room,  which  has  yellow  panels,  is 
adorned  with  red  and  green  cushions,  red  curtains, 
and  green  Venetian  blinds ;  that  old  tarnished 
snuan'-looking  glass  is  as  old  as  the  childhoml  of 
Mohammed  AlC  at  least ;  the  little  leather  pillow¬ 
case  that  swings  from  the  nail  of  the  ghass  folding- 
door  leading  to  the  dressing  cupboard  is  ftill  of  fine 


Syrian  tobacco,  and  that  black  seal  on  it  is  the  seal 
of  some  Damascus  merchant. 

At  the  door  of  our  cabin  is  Abool  Hoosayn’s  great 
canteen  chest,  containing  a  large  plated  soup-ladle, 
glasses,  brass  egg-cups,  and  AW)1  Hoosayn  of  the 
one  eye,  and  that  a  very  indifferent  one,  only  knows 
what  else.  This  box  is  his  joy  and  pride ;  he  rum¬ 
mages  in  it,  he  prowls  about  it,  he  lifts  out  trays,  he 
lets  the  lid  down  on  his  chopped  fingers ;  and  when 
he  is  tired  —  and  he  is  easily  tired,  is  our  dragoman, 
—  he  sits  on  it  cross-legged  with  a  clumsy  crooked 
chibouk,  the  meanest  of  all  slaves  that  was  ever 
made,  like  the  gold  demon  in  Eastern  stories,  to 
guard  hoarded  treasmres,  yes,  there  he  sits  and  snaps 
at  the  noble  captain.  Near  this  chest  at  the  one 
side  are  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  quarter-deck, 
on  the  other  is  the  square  cage  that  contains  the 
great  filter,  the  water-god  of  the  vessel,  beneath 
whose  cool  exudations  repose  the  white  pots  of 
buffalo  milk,  the  butter,  and  our  tin  can  of  goats’ 
milk. 

And  talking  of  goats,  that  reminds  me  that  half 
a  kid  hangs  from  the  rigging,  ready  for  to-morrow’s 
dinner,  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  large  bird-cage  con¬ 
taining  two  cold  fowls  of  a  lean  and  ascetic  conforma¬ 
tion,  some  flaccid  herbs,  and  some  chocolate-colored 
dates.  In  another  cage  on  the  quarter-deck  are  our 
oranges,  limes,  and  pomegranates,  near  two  rude 
sofas  for  our  majesties’  use,  evening  and  morning. 
In  a  rude  vermilion  chest,  inlaid  with  tawdry  brass- 
work,  and  close  to  the  fireplace,  rest  the  crew’s 
pipes,  coffee-cups,  and  extra  cloaks. 

From  the  ambush  of  the  cabin  window,  while  wo 
are  dressing,  my  enthusiastic  sporting  friend  Badger 
nearly  every  morning  gets  a  snot  at  great  pelicans, 
who  with  their  aldermanic  pouch  come  sailing  along 
within  reach.  He  seldom  drop  one  but  he  gives 
me  glowing  accounts  of  how  the  shot  splashed  all 
over  the  vast  creature,  or  how  it  fluttered  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner  to  express  surprise  at  the  excellence 
of  the  noble  sportsman’s  aim.  Not  that  Badger  is 
a  bad  shot,  but  he  fires  at  seldom  less  than  two 
hundred  yards’  distance,  and  with  shot  three  sizes 
too  small ;  the  consequence  is,  that  he  flurries  wild 
geese,  chips  pieces  out  of  crows’  wings,  staggers 
vultures,  frightens  cormorants,  but  brings  little  to 
the  bag,  though  the  Nile  shores  are  lined  with 
cranes,  purple  geese,  pelicans,  and  herons,  ranged 
as  if  drawn  up  to  be  drilled  by  the  king  of  the 
birds. 

As  for  our  sailors,  they  are  good-humored  drudges 
enough,  but  sad  sluggish  chattering,  fussy  old  wo¬ 
men  in  the  hour  of  danger,  —  if  the  Isis  gets  wound 
about  in  a  whirlpool  edily,  and  the  tow-rope  breaks, 
or  if  sudden  fierce  blasts  of  wind  were  to  come 
raging  down  from  the  Libyan  Mountains  or  the 
Birds  Hill.  They  are  lean  brown  fellows,  wearing, 
when  on  duty,  little  but  long  blue  night-gowns  and 
tawny  felt  skull-cap.  Often  I  awake  and  see  them 
up  to  their  armpits  in  the  Nile,  putting  their  strong 
backs  to  ease  us  off  a  crocodile-haunted  sand-bar ; 
often  I  see  them  tie  their  gowns  upon  their  heitd, 
and  splashing  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  shore,  to 
take  their  turn  at  dragging  at  the  sacred  boat,  the 
Isis,  for  a  burning  fou^  hours’  spll.  Once  round 
their  suppr  bowl,  beating  the  drum-head  strained 
over  the  earthen  jar,  or  sounding  the  double  pip, 
and  they  are  happy  and  free  from  care  as  children. 
Tlieir  chief  peculiarity  is  their  love  of  joking,  and 
their  extreme  proclivity  to  sleep. 

Their  captain  is  a  sullen  stately  man,  in  a  red 
turban,  and  a  coarse  black  cloak,  who  stalks  with 
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bare  feet  about  the  deck  like  an  Othello,  and  whom, 
for  the  first  three  weeks,  I  honored  as  a  patriarch 
and  a  bom  monarch  of  the  Nile ;  but  who,  on  a 
subsequent  misundentanding  about  a  shirt  of  mine 
and  a  fishing-line,  never  quite  accounted  for,  sank 
sadly  in  my  opinion,  and  whom  subsequent  lubberly 
hugging  the  shore,  dread  of  darkness,  and  fear  of 
wi^  have  completely  deposed  tram  all  claim  to 
my  admiration.  Indeed,  a  p>Tamid  of  gold  would 
never  induce  me  to  cross  the  Red  Sea  with  such  a 
captain.  Yet  to  see  him  touch  his  breast,  lips,  and 
forehead,  and  with  sullen  bashfulness  not  unseemly 
murmur  to  me  his  morning  salutations,  you  would 
think  him  Aaron  of  Rosetta,  the  commander  of  the 
Ftuthful  himself;  but  then,  after  all,  the  Oriental 
lubber  is,' it  must  be  confessed,  a  grander  being 
than  the  lubber  of  our  colder  and  less  favored 
clime. 

The  Reis  shouts,  commands  “  emsig  ”  and  “  rooha,” 
and  such  hoarse  guttural  Arabic  exhortations,  but 
he  does  nothing  else  himself  but  occasionally  pull 
the  boat  from  the  muddy  bank  in  moments  of  emer¬ 
gency  ;  and  this  he  does  with  the  regal  condescen¬ 
sion  of  a  Sesostris,  though  I  dare  say  he  would 
haggle  for  the  last  para  in  a  bargain.  Achmed,  his 
second  in  command,  is  a  fine  handsome  Misraimitc. 
With  jaunty  green  turban, — for  he  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Prophet,  and  quite  as  great  a  rascal,  he 
has  sly  half-shut  black  eyes,  rather  peering,  from 
the  habit  of  often  looking  at  the  sun  in  steering ; 
crisp,  shining  black  beard,  and  full  liberal  features ; 
he  holds  the  long  helm  with  the  dignity  of  a  Ptol¬ 
emy,  but  I  have  ceased  to  regard  him  with  the 
respect  of  earlier  days,  since  I  find  he  sits  down  to 
steer,  smokes  his  chibouk  while  at  the  helm,  holds 
guttural  discussions  with  the  crew  as  to  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  vessel,  dozes  while  at  his  post,  and 
breaks  his  firewood  over  his  own  head,  lie  has  a 
blamcable  tendency,  too,  of  always  bumping  the 
vessel  on  land,  just  as  we  get  into  our  first  sleep. 

But  let  me  describe  au  average  day  in  a  Nile 
boat,  say  from  near  Gibbel  Tayr  or  the  Birds  Hill 
to  hlinieh. 

At  about  six  o’clock,  a  noise  as  of  a  wagon-load 
of  firewood  and  a  ton  of  rope  being  tumbled  about 
the  deck  (which  means,  being  interpreted,  that  some 
naval  manoeuvre  is  taking  place),  awakes  me  and 
Badger,  and  we  leap  siinultaneously  out  of  bed  like 
two  unanimous  harlequins.  The  boat  is  generally 
just  on  or  just  off  a  sand-bar.  The  crew  are  on 
shore  towing,  all  in  a  row,  with  halters  round  their 
necks,  as  if  they  were  prisoners  of  war  doomed  to 
the  gallows,  or  are  putting  their  brawny  backs  to  it 
and  neaving  the  Isis  out  of  some  difficulty,  or  they 
are  swimming  across  a  creek,  or  perhaps  wading  in 
the  fat  Nile  mud  up  to  their  knees,  or  even  a  trifle 
higher. 

A  cry  from  Badger,  who  is  struggling  with  a  slid¬ 
ing  window-shutter,  makes  me  turn  round.  There 
is  an  enormous  pelican,  with  big  pouch  parchmenty 
and  flaccid,  floating  W  gravely,  a  hundred  yards  or 
SO  ofli  Bang  goes  Badger’s  gun,  tearing  up  the 
water  with  a  scratching  splash  ten  yards  or  so  from 
the  pompous  emblem  of  charity,  who  gives  a  semi- 
comic  hop,  and  then  flaps  his  great  gray  and  white- 
tipped  wings  and  is  away ;  or,  it  may  be,  there  is  a 
long,  quivering  cord  of  chattering  wild  geese  that 
Bao^r  scatters  and  utterly  routs;  or,  perhaps,  a 
little  dark  fleet  of  wild  duck.  You  may  be  sure  he 
always  “  stops  ”  them,  or  “  turns  ”  them,  or  “  knocks 
some  feathers  out,”  and  they  are  as  pleased  as  Bad¬ 
ger;  doubtless  he  hits  them  hard,  but  yet  he  docs 


not  bring  them  to  bag.  Badger  loads  again  and  it 
happy.  Abool  Hoosayn,  the  crafty  dragoman,  says, 
“tix)  far  up  stairs”;  by  which  he  means  that  tne 
birds  were  out  of  reach;  at  which  Badger  seofli, 
curls  the  lip  of  pride,  and  puts  on  a  copper  cap  on 
the  blackened  nipple  of  the  gun,  which  is  smoking 
like  a  little  fairy  chimney. 

I  look  out  then,  hearing  a  grinding  sound,  and  see 
the  ship’s  boy  grinding  coffee,  and  the  mate  roast¬ 
ing  some  in  a  little  frying-pan  over  the  fire. 

Gracious!  how  he  grinds  it  in  a  small  mortar, 
with  a  huge  wooden  pestle  five  feet  long  and  thicker 
than  a  Wl-post.  No  wonder  the  brown  seeds 
crackle  and  crush  helplessly  under  this  tremendous 
instrument. 

And  the  river,  of  what  color  is  it,  and  the  bank, 
of  what  aspect  ?  The  great  river,  or  “  the  ocean”  as 
the  Arabs  call  it,  is  of  a  muddy  brown  color,  holding 
perpetual  mud  in  solution,  but  it  washes  past  in 
pretty  glittering  waves  this  breezy  morning,  when 
the  wind  ruffles  it.  And  the  bank  is  now  a  green 
wave  of  sugar-canes,  —  now  a  strip  of  desert  sand, 

—  now  a  patch  of  millet,  —  now  a  mile  of  acacia 
groves. 

That  mud  fort  is  the  village  of  Golosany,  and 
those  mud  pillars  are  used  for  supjxirting  the  Arab 
water-raiser’s  counterpoise.  That  intensely  green 
strip  of  ribbon  is  clover ;  that  endless  black  margin  I 
is  Nile  mud.  Those  half-naked  brown  men,  with  I 
short  and  heavy  shipwright  adzes,  are  fellaheen,  or  | 
peasants,  hoeing  up  the  ground  for  a  new  crop,  j 
Those  net  wigwams  are  hung  up  there  by  fishermen,  | 
and  those  big-headed  fish,  with  long  heads,  are  their  , 
finny  spoil.  Those  long  knotted  purple  batons  the  j 
children  carry  on  their  shoulders,  and  which  are  j 
three  times  as  long  as  themselves,  are  ripe  suga^  ! 
canes,  which  all  young  Egypt  seems  now  to  be  | 
munching,  munching.  ' 

Here,  too,  broadside  down  the  river,  driven  by  j 
three  boughs  instead  of  oars,  eomes  one  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  Egypt,  read  of  ty  me  in  school-books  so 
many  long  years  ago.  It  is  a  square  raft  from 
Balass,  and  contains  some  thousand  water-jars  for 
the  use  of  the  women  of  Cairo ;  but  why  do  I  say 
water-jars?  for  these  are  huge  aniphor®.  That  | 
one,  stopped  in  the  Roman  manner  with  adhesive  | 
earth,  will  lie  used  to  hold  oil,  treacle,  butter,  rice,  i 
and  other  cohesive  fluids  and  meltable  solids.  How  ; 
bran-new  from  the  potter’s  fire  they  look,  with  their  ' 
rough-green  whiteness  and  their  tinges  of  creamy  I 
white  and  red !  They  are  bound  together  firmly  j 
with  palm-cord,  are  packed  neatly  with  dry  palm-  ^ 
leaves,  and  are  driven  bravely  down  the  current  by 
the  strong  arms  of  those  men  of  Balass,  who  strain  ' 
at  the  branches  which  they  use  as  oars.  To  fill  : 
those  jars  is  the  chief  work  of  the  blue-clad  Egyp¬ 
tian  women  in  town  or  village.  ! 

Breakfast  now.  The  smoking  curry,  the  granular 
rice,  the  “  mish-mish  ”  or  stewed  apricots,  the  con-  > 
serve  of  vegetable  marrow,  the  oven-hatched  eggs,  j 
the  pomegranates,  the  buffalo’s  milk-butter  in  flat  i 
cakes,  are  pleasant  after  the  smart  walk  on  deck,—  ! 
Badger’s  gun  is  silent,  and  he  is  absorbed  in  the  ' 
great  and  mysterious  process  of  digestion.  The 
meal  safely  over,  wo  burn  votive  cigarettes  in  grati¬ 
tude  to  its  memory. 

Then  comes  another  stroll  on  deck,  a  shot  at  an 
ibis,  a  crack  with  a  revolver  at  a  hovering  vulture 
or  a  sacred  hawk.  Then  a  long  read  aloud  from 
Herodotus,  who  always  knows  more  than  he  will 
tell,  and  who  narrates  such  pleasant  fables  almut 
the  thief  in  the  trap,  and  the  helmet  cup,  and  the 
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sandal  of  Perseus,  and  the  Ihir  but  indiscreet  Rho- 
!  dope,  and  the  blind  kin^,  and  the  two  pyramid 
bunders,  and  other  old  friends  of  our  boyhowl ;  or 
i  we  read  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  that  some  think 
i  wore  written  in  Egypt ;  with  the  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Israelites,  we  fly  before  the  wrathful  chariots 
'  ofPliaraoh;  we  entangle  ourselves  in  hieroglyphics, 

I  or  knock  our  heads  against  the  graven  stone  of  Ro- 
1  setta.  Sometimes  we  foiwt  ourselves  pleasantly  in 
j  a  novel,  or  growing  tirea  of  truth,  we  read  history. 

I  Fifteen  miles  of  cliff  idrcady  passed,  calcined 
rock,  vitreous  barren  stone,  where  nothing  having 
'  life  grows;  carious  bones  of  the  old  earth,  mere 
honev-oombed  pumice-stone,  with  every  gorge,  cleft, 
and  liollow  sifted  up  with  drifted  desert  sand,  fine 
as  that  which  fills  an  hour-glass. 

Do  you  see  that  mud  wall,  rising  fort-like  on  the 
very  c<lge  of  that  tremendous  precipice  ?  That  is 
1  the  Copt  convent  of  Mariam  el  Adra,  or  “  Our  Lady 
!  Mary  the  Yirgin.”  Those  perilous  perpendicular 
j  steps  along  the  face  of  the  rock  lead  down  to  the 
water. 

Badger  will  fire  to  arouse  the  monks  in  their  mud 
I  nest !  Bang !  go  the  twin  barrels ;  a  silence  of  two 
I  long  seconds,  then  comes  the  bursting  echo  as  of  a 
i  Cyclops  hammer  falling  on  the  anvil.  Instantly 
two  or  three  dark  figures,  no  larger  than  those  in  a 
Noah’s  ark,  appear  on  the  ramparted  cliff;  those 
are  two  Coptic  brothers  of  our  Lady  Mary’s  con¬ 
vent  Lucky  for  us  the  wind  is  high  and  the  water 
cold  and  stormy,  or  we  should  have  those  unclean 
men  swimming  off  to  us  on  swollen  goat-skins,  and 
hear  them  screaming  out, — 

I  “  I  also  am  a  Christian,  O  Howagee.  Alms,  alms, 

!  0  Howagee !  ” 

I  No  mud  villages  here,  surrounded  by  white  flocks 
of  doves;  no  more  bos.sy  palm-trees  tufted  with 
leaves,  iis  Arab  lances  are  with  ostrich  faathers; 
no  more  egg  ovens,  or  wavering  green  sugar¬ 
cane  patches ;  no  more  tracts  of  bunched  millet ; 
but  now  miles  of  calcined  cliff,  honey-combed  with 
square  burial-vaults,  the  doors  of  which  look  from 
here  no  larger  than  the  doors  of  dog-kennels.  No 
more  lizard-haunted  sands,  or  net  wigwams  of  fish¬ 
ermen,  but  miles  of  rock  graves,  —  dens  where  only 
the  horned  snake  creeps,  or  the  vulture  stores  its 
carrion. 

Dinner  is  ready;  a  fizzing  arises  in  the  kitehen, — 
sure  sign  of  commencing  sunset  A  pretty-crested 
bird  falls  under  Badger’s  terrible  and  far-resound¬ 
ing  gun ;  a  great  glory  burns  out  from  the  west ; 
the  eastern  clifls  change  from  a  pale  dust  color  to  a 
luminoas  rose ;  the  green  cloudy  gray  shroud  of  the 
martyr  day  turns  to  burning  gold. 

The  cloud-crocodiles,  vapor-dragons,  and  mysty 
monsters  that  point  and  gibber  round  the  sunset  are 
suddenly  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  flame,  and 
shrivel  away  to  shreds  of  glittering  tinsel,  —  rays 
from  the  rising  orb  fan  upwards  as  from  a  martyr’s 
crown. 

A  moment  more  and  the  eastern  cliffs  are  ashy 
gray,  the  rich  clonils  have  dropped  like  angels’  oi- 
lerings  into  a  martyr’s  grave.  'The  sky  is  now  of  a 
ghostly  green,  melting  into  cold  purple ;  the  after- 
low  18  upon  us  for  a  moment,  the  palm-trees  are 
ark  against  it ;  then  night  drops  like  the  portcullis 
of  an  Egyptian  vault,  and  God  speaks  to  us  in  star¬ 
ry  hieroglyphics. 

As  Badger  fires  the  dinner  gun,  Abool  Hoosayn 
bears  in  in  triumph  a  soup  tureen,  that  smokes  like 
an  Arabian  censer. 

But  what  was  that  strange  object  that  shone  for 


a  moment  under  the  last  gleam  of  sunset  ?  I  saw 
it  on  that  long  wet  strip  of  ribby  sand  where  the 
greedy  pelican  sat  and  sulked,  because  he  could  not 
keep  his  pouch  perpetually  full. 

It  was  a  ghastly  creature,  with  scaly  back,  loim 
and  terrible  jaws,  and  small  treacherous  eyes.  It 
shone  as  if  it  was  coated  with  gold-leaf,  and  it  wad¬ 
dled  back  to  the  brown  tide,  honored  by  a  royal 
salute  from  Badger’s  double-barrel.  That  was  the 
first  crocodile  we  had  seen,  but  it  never  came  into 
Badger’s  bag. 


THE  PATERNITY  OF  ANECDOTES. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  an  asylum 
should  be  provided  for  aged  and  decayed  anecdotes, 
to  which  they  might  retire  after  their  many  years  of 
active  service,  when  they  were  maimed,  misshapen, 
disabled,  or  too  weak  to  serve  their  original  convivial 
purpose  of  setting  the  table  in  a  roar.  Such  an  in¬ 
stitution  would  be  useful  in  relieving  society  of  the 
task  of  maintaining  or  countenancing  chronic  inva¬ 
lids  for  whom  they  had  no  further  need,  and  of  whom 
they  were  heartily  tired,  but  on  whose  public  ap¬ 
pearances  they  were  compelled,  by  the  usages  of  the 
world,  to  smile  a  ghastly  smile. 

Foundling  hospitals  for  wit  have  also  been  named, 
in  the  which  might  be  received  the  merry  bantlings 
that  were  cast  adrift  by  Archie  Armstrong,  Somers, 
Pasquil,  Peele,  Tarleton,  Skelton,  Scoggin,  Spiller, 
Aston,  Haines,  Pinkethman,  and  all  those  other  pro¬ 
fessional  jokers  and  jesters  who  preceded  that  Jack 
Mottley  the  dramatist  who,  in  1739,  published  his 
“  Collection  of  the  most  brilliant  Jests,  the  politest 
Repartees,  the  most  elegant  Bon-mots,  and  most 
pleasant  short  Stories  in  the  English  Lan^age,” 
under  the  now  world-famed  title  of  “  Joe  Sliller’s 
Jests,  or  the  Wits’  Vade-mecum.”  But  although 
much  has  been  done  for  the  collection  of  ana,  little 
has  been  accomplished  for  their  proper  collocation ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  benefit  might  be 
conferred  upon  society  by  the  establishment  of  an 
office  for  the  identification  and  registration  of  Anec¬ 
dotes,  something  between  a  lost-luggage  office  and 
the  bureau  of  the  Registrar  of  Births.  A  public 
pound,  in  which  stray  jokes  might  be  detained  until 
claimed  by  their  rightml  owners,  might  partly  meet 
the  social  want;  but  the  institution  that  we  have 
now  suggested  appears  to  us  to  be  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  better  adapted  for  the  public  service.  By 
its  means  the  jeu  {Tesprit  that  has  been  fathered 
upon  more  than  one  person  might  be  traced  to  its 
true  parent,  instead  of,  as  is  now  so  frequently  the 
case,  leading  a  precarious  existence  by  being  laid  at 
the  several  doors  of  its  reputed  fathers.  If  the  pa¬ 
ternity  of  the  anecdote  was  properly  registered  and 
attested  in  a  trustworthy  quarter,  there  would  then 
be  an  end  to  those  chance  children  of  Momus  who 
court  our  attention  on  grounds  which,  however  plau¬ 
sible,  we  can  scarcely  allow  to  be  legitimate.  The 
institution  would  also  be  available  for  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  that  large  class  of  facetia;  which  have  hitherto 

Kassed  the  greater  portion  of  their  existence  as  the 
orrowed  brats  of  professional  beggars,  or  the  stolen 
children  whose  faces  have  been  stained  by  their  gyp¬ 
sy  owners ;  and  in  many  ways  it  would  be  of  service 
for  the  detection  of  literary  thieves  and  poachers, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  stolen  goods  to  their 
proper  owners. 

It  has  alwap  been  a  favorite  device  of  the  diner- 
out  to  secure  attention  and  respect  for  his  bon-iruA 
by  prefacing  it  with  some  such  formula  as  “  Sheri- 
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dan  very  wittily  said”;  or  “It  was  well  observed 
by  Dean  Swift.”  It  scarcely  signified  which  name 
was  used;  so  that,  to  paraphrase  the  well-known 
couplet,  “  The  joke  a  double  duty  had  to  pay ; 't  was 
Swift’s  by  night,  and  Sheridan’s  by  day.”  Thus 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Selwyn,  Wilkes,  Foote,  Quin, 
Theodore  Hook,  Sydney  Smith,  and  all  other  per¬ 
sons  of  position  who  have  been  known  to  say  good 
things,  have,  in  their  turn,  been  the  reputed  parents 
of  a  ricketty  progeny  of  jokes  with  whose  existence 
they  had  had  nothing  to  do.  In  many  instances 
such  facetiae  were  the  offspring  of  their  speaker, 
who  preferred  to  ascribe  their  parentage  to  a  more 
illustrious  wit,  in  order  to  obtain  for  his  bantlings  a 
heartier  recognition.  Just  as  the  face  of  Liston 
was  sufficient  of  itself  to  excite  the  risible  faculties 
of  his  audience,  so,  the  mere  announcement  that 
the  anecdote  you  were  about  to  relate  emanated 
from  the  brilliant  intellects  of  Sheridan  or  Sydney 
Smith,  would  be  enough  to  claim  for  it  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  hearing.  The  presumption  of  its  paternity 
would  secure  its  favorable  reception ;  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  diner-out,  who  makes  a  study  of  hon-mots 
and  ana  as  a  portion  of  his  stock  in  trade,  acts 
shrewdly  in  ascribing  his  joke  to  some  world-re¬ 
nowned  jester,  when  he  does  not  deem  it  prudent, 
by  a  violent  figure  of  speech,  to  make  himself  his 
own  hero,  and  transfer  the  good  thing  from  another’s 
mouth  to  his  own.  And  although,  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  society  has  wellnigh  shaken  itself  ftee 
from  the  incubus  of  the  would-be  wit,  who  gets  up 
his  separate  jokes  for  each  course  and  every  pause 
in  the  entertainment,  yet  retailers  of  facetiae  arc 
more  than  ever  welcomed  on  the  printed  page,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  are  becoming  less  scrupulous  as 
to  the  paternity  of  their  anecdotes ;  so  that,  what  is 
recorded  in  one  book  as  the  witticism  of  A,  may  be 
encountered  in  another  work  as  the  merry  jest 
of  Z. 

We  are  chiefly  led  to  make  the  remarks  from  hav¬ 
ing  read  in  the  Comhill  Magazine  for  the  present 
month  an  article  on  “  American  Humor,”  in  which 
“  the  familiar  use  of  Scriptural  language,”  so  “  char¬ 
acteristic  of  American  humor,”  is  instanced  by  tlie 
example  of  “a  certain  Mr.  Lorenzo  Dow,”  who 
preached  from  the  words,  “I  can  do  all  things”; 
and  then  said,  “  No,  Paul,  you  are  wrong  for  once. 
I  ’ll  bet  you  five  dollars  you  can’t  ” ;  and  then  laid 
down  a  nve-dollar  bill  on  the  desk,  and  read  the  re- 
mainii^  words  of  the  verse;  upon  which  he  said, 
“  Ah,  Paul,  that ’s  a  very  different  thing, — the  bet ’s 
off.”  The  CornhUl  writer  remarks,  “  This  decidedly 
beats  any  anecdote  we  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  ’’ ; 
and  we  therefore  conclude  that  he  is  not  aware 
that  the  paternity  of  this  anecdote  must  be  assigned 
to  the  English  preacher,  Rowland  ILll,  and  not  to 
the  American  stump-orator,  Lorenzo  Dow.  The  in¬ 
cident,  however,  of  the  wager  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  addition  of  some  ^lish  imitator  of  Row¬ 
land  Hill ;  and  we  see  that  Profc'ssor  Christmas,  in 
his  “  Preachers  and  Preaching”  (1858,  p.  240),  takes 
this  view  of  the  case.  But  the  anecdote  alto^ther 
belongs  to  England  and  not  to  America,  though  we 
might  be  well  content  to  make  that  country  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  it 

The  large  class  of  clerical  ana  are,  indeed,  pecu¬ 
liarly  unfortunate  in  establishing  their  paternity  on 
a  sure  foundation.  The  well-known  anecdote  of  the 
preacher  asking  the  player  how  it  was  that  he,  when 
speaking  of  things  ima^nary,  could  affect  his  audi¬ 
ence  as  though  he  spoke  of  realities,  whibt  the 
preacher’s  discourse  upon  realities  was  received  by 


his  congregation  as  though  he  dealt  in  fictions,  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  Betterton  and  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  Betterton  and  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and 
Garrick  and  “  a  celebrated  divine.”  Dean  Ramsay, 
in  his  “Reminiscences,” — that  admirable  storehouse 
of  old  Scottish  “  weet,”  —  tells  us  of  the  minister  of 
Lunan,  who,  when  his  audience  were  drowsing  off 
during  his  sermon,  endeavored  to  rouse  them  with 
an  objurgation  that  terminated  with  this  pointed 
fact,  “You  see,  even  Jamie  Fraser,  the  idiot,  does 
not  fall  asleep  as  many  of  you  are  doing.”  Jamie, 
who  w.as  in  the  front  gallery,  immediately  cried  out, 

“  An’  I  hadna’  been  an  edeot,  I  wad  ha’  been  sleep¬ 
ing,  too.”  Now,  despite  the  locality  and  names  that 
are  given  with  this  anecdote,  we  must  doubt  its 
Scotch  paternity,  because  the  anecdote  in  its  Eng¬ 
lish  dress,  and  merely  ascribed  to  “  a  country  cle> 
gyman,”  had  already  been  in  print  many  years,  and 
may  be  found  at  p.  139  of  Orr’s  “Family  Jo: Mil¬ 
ler”  (1848);  at  p.  362  ofR.  Phillips’s  “Encyclopae¬ 
dia  of  Wit,”  published  in  1801,  and  perhaps  in  still 
earlier  jest-books,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  make  the 
search. 

Similarly,  the  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  in  his  “Rlustra- 
tions  of  Scottish  Character,”  —  a  book  little  interior 
to  that  of  Dean  Ramsay’s,  —  transfers  fto  Scotland 
the  paternity  of  the  old  English  anecdote  of  the 
countryman  who  slept  under  his  own  parson,  but 
kept  awake  when  a  stranger  preached,  in  order 
“  to  watch  ’un.”  Certainly,  Air.  Rc^ers’s  Scotch 
beadle  gives  a  new  flavor  to  the  old  anecdote  with 
his  explanation  to  his  minister,  —  “  When  you  are 
in  the  poopit  yersel’  I  ken  that  it’s  a’  richt;  but 
when  a  stranger  preaches  I  like  to  watch  his  doc¬ 
trine  a  wee.”  It  was  the  witty  Dr.  South  who, 
when  preaching,  desired  Lord  Lauderdale  not  to 
snore  so  loud  lest  he  should  wake  the  king;  and, 
although  this  anecdote  is  correctly  given  at  p.  247 
of  “  The  Jest-Book  ”  in  Macmillan’s  “  Golden  Treas¬ 
ury  Series,”  yet  at  p.  155  a  similar  tiling  is  told  of 
“  a  country  parson  ”  and  “  the  chief  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners.”  'riie  same  work  also  repeats  another  jest, 
in  somewhat  different  words,  on  pp.  260,  340,  and 
another  at  pp.  127,  154,  ascribing  it  in  the  former 
place  to  Jerrold,  —  though  it  was  really  told  by 
Albert  Smith  in  his  “  Mont  Blanc  ”  entertainment ; 
but  it  gives  the  paternity  of  the  wooden-pavement 
joke  to  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  not  to  Sydney  Smith, 
who  is  its  reputed  father  (p.  161).  It  also  (p.  209) 
takes  from  the  latter  wit,  and  transfers  to  Quin,  the 
remark  made  to  that  parson  who  played  whist  with 
dirty  hands,  “  I  see  that  you  keep  your  glebe  on 
your  own  hands.”  Other  jest-books,  too,  variously 
assign  to  Sydney  Smith  and  Charles  Lamb  the 
paternity  of  that  kindred  joke,  “  If  dirt  were  trumps, 
what  a  hand  you  would  hold.” 

Authors  frequently  remind  us  of  the  preacher 
who  could  make  his  hearers  weep  by  the  aflecting 
manner  in  which  he  pronounced  the  word  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  Some  writers  boldly  credit  Whitefield  with 
this  anecdote ;  others  are  content  by  referring  it  to 
the  mythical  and  anonymous  “celebrated  divine”; 
while  Mr.  T.  A.  Trollope,  in  his  “  Lindisfarn  Chase,” 
gives  it  an  air  of  novelty  by  assigning  it  to  “  a  great 
tragedian.”  The  preacher  on  the  eleventh  com¬ 
mandment  is  said,  in  the  “  Life  of  Rutherford,”  to 
have  been  Archbishop  Usher,  the  sermon  having 
been  preached  at  Anworth  in  Scotland;  but  the 
compilers  of  the  “  Percy  Anecdotes  ”  transferred 
the  incident  to  Quebec,  and  made  the  preacher  to 
be  “  a  chaplain  to  the  garrison.”  During  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Oxford,  a  para- 
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mph  went  the  rounds  of  the  provincial  press,  stat- 
in<r  that  a  sermon  had  been  preached  Mfore  him 
(in  allusion  to  his  church  patron^e)  from  the  text, 

I  “  There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath  five  barley  loaves,” 
&c.  Of  course,  this  was  but  a  new  dress  put  upon  the 
old  anecdote,  that  Archdeacon  Paley  had  preached 
I  from  this  text,  at  Cambridge,  before  Pitt,  the  youth- 
!  fill  Premier ;  and  although  this  anecdote  has  gained 
I  admittance  into  jest-books,  yet  wo  have  Paley’s 
authority  fur  saying  that  its  true  version  is,  that  he 
I  had  only  said  that  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
j  pa-ach  before  Pitt,  and  if  he  had  thereupon  chosen 
I  that  particular  text,  it  mi^ht  not  have  been  inap- 
!  propnate.  It  was  only_  ttie  other  daj^,  too,  that 
I  provincial  newspapers,  in  their  “  Facetiae  ”  comer, 

I  assured  us  that  ‘‘  the  pulpit  of  a  church  in  Scotland 
j  being  vacant,”  two  candidates,  named  Adam  and 
I  Low,  applied  for  it ;  the  latter  preaching  in  the 
1  morning  from  the  text,  “  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?  ” 
j  and  the  former  replying,  in  the  afternoon,  with  the 
I  text,  “  Lo !  here  am  I !  ”  and  thereby  “  gaining  the 
.  appointment  from  the  impromptu.”  But  in  the 
'  “  ^'ripscrapologia  ”  of  Collins  (author  of  the  song 
“To-morrow”),  published  in  1804,  are  some  verses 
on  this  very  subject,  changing  the  scene  to  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  in  the  days  of  “  old  Sherlock,” 
who  entertains  the  candidates,  “  two  curates,”  at 
his  own  bounteous  table. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Sir  James  Thom- 
hill’s  preservation  from  falling  from  a  scaffold  when 
painting  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  —  or,  according  to 
another  version,  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but  a  similar 
anecdote  is  told  of  a  Romanist  painter,  one  Daniel 
Assam,  with  the  characteristic  addition  that  the 
figure  of  the  saint,  on  which  he  was  painting, 
stretched  forth  its  arm  and  held  him  up  until  assist¬ 
ance  arrived.  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  a  speech  at  Salis¬ 
bury,  in  1862,  as.serted,  that  when  he  told  to  “a 
shrewd,  clever  ”  Hampshire  laborer  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  dead,  the  man  replied,  “  Ah,  sir! 
I  be  very  sorry  for  he ;  but  who  was  he  ?  ”  and  this 
anecdote  was  especially  dwelt  upon  in  an  article 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  Cornhdl  Magazine;  the 
writer  deducing  from  it  that  the  Hampshire  laborer 
was  a  true  gentleman  in  being  above  the  meanness 
'  of  pretending  to  know  a  thing  of  which  he  was 
ignorant.  And  this  brings  us  b^k  to  that  Cornhill 
point  from  which  we  started  on  our  exploration  into 
the  paternity  of  anecdotes.  Therefore,  not  to  be 
tedious  in  aildueing  more  examples,  we  will  content 
ourselves  by  saying  that  this  conversation  between 
Mr.  Roebuck  and  the  Hampshire  laborer  wonder¬ 
fully  resembles  an  anecdote  that  is  to  be  found  in 
most  jest-books,  touching  an  old  lady,  “  in  a  retired 
village  in  the  West  of  England,”  who,  when  it  was 
told  her  that  F rederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia, 
was  dead,  exclaimed,  “Is  a’,  is  a’?  the  King  o’ 
Prussia !  anil  who  may  he  be  ?  ” 

Truly,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  and 
from  the  sway  of  this  axiom,  anecdotes  and  their 
paternity  are  not  exempt. 


BOULTON  AND  WATT. 

In  the  calendars  of  every  industrial  nation  should 
be  noted  the  happy  Sunday  when  Watt,  in  his  quiet 
stroll  across  Glasgow-green,  conceived  the  fhiitful 
idea  of  the  separate  condenser  for  the  “  fire-engine.” 
That  moment  he  received  as  by  inspiration  the 
thought  which  was  destined  to  advance  the  human 
race  a  thousand  years  in  its  onward  course,  —  with¬ 


out  which,  in  fact,  we  question  if  any  material  pro¬ 
gress  at  all  of  importance  could  have  been  made,  and 
the  ages,  materially  speaking,  would  have  gone  on 
stagnating  as  they  did  of  old.  'The  time  was,  indeed, 
just  ripe  for  the  invention.  The  Newcomen  engines 
then  at  work  in  Cornwall  consumed  so  much  coal 
that  it  was  very  questionable  whether  horse-power 
was  not  cheaper.  The  two  engines  of  Wheal  Rose 
and  Wheal  Basy,  of  sixty-six  and  seventy-two  inches 
in  diameter,  consumed  each  about  thirteen  tons  of 
coal  a  day.  This  would  have  been  of  no  consequence 
in  a  coal  district,  but  the  expense  of  land  and  water 
carriage  to  the  Cornish  mines  was  so  great  that  the 
proprietors  were  very  nearly  in  a  state  of  insolvency, 
and  the  mines  themselves  were  on  the  point  of  being 
drowned  out.  At  this  critical  moment  the  demand 
for  an  engine  that  economized  fuel  was  answered 
theoretically  by  the  discovery  of  the  separate  con¬ 
denser,  which  abolished  the  great  waste  of  heat 
caused  by  the  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  cylin¬ 
der  at  every  stroke.  But  great  inventions  are  not 
so  speedily  put  in  practice.  Although  Watt  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  the  separate  condenser  in  1 765,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  worked  out  in  his  mind  the 
leading  points  of  the  modem  steam-engine,  yet  it 
was  not  until  the  end  of  1774  that  his  first  model 
was  brought  to  work  satisfactorily.  He  had,  indeed, 
conquered  nature  by  “  finding  out  her  weak  side,” 
but  the  practical  means  necessary  to  put  his  ideas 
in  force  were  scarcely  obtainable. 

The  machine  tools  of  the  present  day  were  not  in 
existence ;  he  could  not  even  obtain  a  cylinder  that 
was  trae  in  the  bore,  and  his  bitter  lament  over  the 
decease  tff  his  “  white-iron  man  ”  gives  a  measure 
of  the  mechanical  aptitude  of  the  period.  Again, 
the  financial  difficulty  was  almost  as  great  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  conquer  as  the  mechanical  one.  His  con¬ 
nection  with  Dr.  Roebuck  soon  after  his  discovery 
of  the  separate  condenser  was  very  nearly  proving 
fatal  to  the  idea ;  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Boulton, 
of  the  Soho  works,  was  induced  to  take  Roebuck’s 
two  thirds  share  of  the  patent  of  1 769  as  a  bad  debt 
that  the  practical  application  of  the  ingenious  labors 
of  Watt  can  be  said  to  have  commenced.  It  has 
been  happily  said,  that  without  Boulton  there  would 
have  been  no  Watt.  That  “  the  damned  engine 
would  have  slept  in  quiet,”  as  Watt  expressed  it, 
when  writing  one  of  his  dolorous  letters  to  Dr. 
Black,  and  but  too  soundly,  for  an  indefinite  time, 
unless  the  princely  Boulton,  with  his  untiring  en¬ 
ergy,  foresight,  and  cheerful  spirit,  had  come  to  the 
rescue,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Mr.  Smiles  has, 
therefore,  done  wisely  to  link  their  two  names  to¬ 
gether  in  the  volume  before  us.*  The  more  we  read 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  two  great  men 
during  the  birth  of  the  new  motive  power,  the  more 
we  feel  convinced  that  the  world  has  to  be  thankful 
for  their  happy  partnership.  Boulton  seemed  by 
some  happy  chance  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of 
mind  that  were  wanting  in  Watt. 

Mr.  Smiles  gives  a  most  exciting  pictnre  of  the 
first  introduction  of  the  new  engine  into  Cornwall. 
The  very  life  of  the  mining  interest  depended  upon 
its  success.  Lest  there  should  be  any  mischance  in 
the  setting  up  of  the  first  engines  ordered.  Watt 
himself  procemed  to  the  spot  to  superintend  their 
erection.  The  great  trial  was  to  be  made  at  Chace- 
water,  and  upon  the  success  of  this  experiment  the 


*  lives  of  Boulton  snd  Watt,  prineipallr  from  the  OriKfnal  Soho 
1188.  {  oomprising  also  a  Histo^  of  the  InventioD  and  Introdactioo 
of  the  Bteam-Kn^oa.  b  Baiioil  SiniJN,  Antbor  of  “ladnstiial 
Biography,”  “Self-Help,”  he. 
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chance  of  superseding  all  the  old  pumping  engines 
depended.  As  mi^ht  have  been  supposed,  all  the 
adventurers  were  in  attendance,  when  the  engine 
was  set  in  motion,  and  all  the  engineers  of  the  old 
Newcomen  engines  were  there  to  sneer  and  predict 
its  failure.  But  it  was  to  be  a  great  success.  “  It 
made  eleven  eight-feet  strokes  per  minute,  and  it 
worked  with  greater  power,  went  more  steadily,  and 
‘  forked  ’  more  water  than  any  of  the  ordinary  en¬ 
gines,  with  only  about  one  third  the  consumption  of 
coal.”  But,  strange  to  say,  the  smooth  working  of 
the  engine,  which  was  the  true  test  of  its  perfection, 
was  its  fault,  in  the  eyes  of  the  gaping  crowd  col¬ 
lected  to  look  at  the  performance  of  the  new  won¬ 
der.  Watt,  writing  to  his  partner,  describing  the 
manner  of  its  working,  says,  “The  velocity,  vio¬ 
lence,  magnitude,  and  the  horrible  noise  of  the 
engine  give  universal  satisfaction  to  all  beholders, 
beuevers  or  not.”  They  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as 
some  wild  beast  that  was  expected  to  roar  as  part  of 
the  entertainment,  and  upon  Watt  attempting  to 
trim  the  engine  to  work  a  little  more  quietly,  the 
en^eer  of  the  mine  was  quite  disconcerted. 

^e  success  of  Chacewatcr,  however,  was  the 
commencement  of  poor  Watt’s  troubles;  other 


present  and  superintend  their  erection,  riding  about 
the  country  with  his  wife  behind  him  on  a  pillion. 
Watt  could  en^neer  materials,  but  he  could  not 
en^neer  men,  and  his  account  of  the  Cornish  men 
of  the  day  was  certainly  not  flattering.  Their 
rough,  not  to  say  brutal  nature,  gave  a  shock  to  the 
retiring  and  undemonstrative  nature  of  Watt,  and 
he  was  perpetually  writing  to  Boulton  to  come  down 
and  take  the  business  arrangements  with  the  miners 
off  his  hands.  ^Vhilst,  however.  Watt  was  pumping 
out  the  almost  submerged  Cornish  mines,  poor  Boul¬ 
ton  was  on  the  very  vei^ge  of  financial  ruin  at  Soho. 
The  expense  he  had  been  at  in  perfecting  the  en¬ 
gine,  together  with  the  difficulties  of  tne  time, 
pressed  him  to  the  earth ;  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the 
estate  his  wife  had  brought  him,  to  borrow  from  his 
friends,  and  even  to  run  about  to  borrow  money  to 
pay  his  workmen  on  the  Saturday  night  Yet  the 
brave  old  man  kept  a  bright  face,  and  in  answer  to 
the  dolefid  letters  of  his  partner,  ventured  to  re¬ 
prove  him  after  the  following  gentle  fashion  for 
thinking  only  of  himself.  “  I  am  obliged,”  he 
wrote,  “to  smile,  to  laugh,  to  be  good-humored, 
sometimes  to  be  merry,  and  even  to  go  to  the  play ! 
O  that  I  were  at  the  Land’s  End !  ”  There  is 
something  so  cheery  in  the  tone  of  this  noble  old 
man  that  it  is  really  imparted  to  the  reader,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  when  reading  his  correspond¬ 
ence.  The  difference  between  the  two  men  is 
shown  in  their  letters  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
It  was  clear  that  every  one  loved  Boulton;  but 
Watt,  with  his  perpetual  headache,  his  sorrowful 
grumbling,  and  his  cold  manner,  was  respected,  but 
nothing  more.  In  Cornwall  he  was  clearly  the 
right  man  in  the  wrong  place,  and  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  right-hand  man  of  the  firm,  Wil¬ 
liam  Murdock,  all  things  went  right 
But  there  was  a  change  of  measures  as  well  as  of 
men.  Murdock,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the  en¬ 
gineers  and  the  stokers  when  they  would  have 
bullied  him,  picked  out  the  biggest,  gave  him  a 
sound  thrashing  in  the  engine-house,  and  was  the 
sworn  friend  of  the  rest  for  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  in  the  country.  But  the  territory  of  Cornwall, 
after  all,  was  but  a  small  field  for  the  labors  of  the 


new-born  Hercules,  although  Watt,  strangely  enough 
did  not  seem  to  see  it.  By  the  year  1780  there  was 
but  one  Newcomen  engine  pumping  in  the  district, 
and  Boulton  urged  him  to  prepare  his  invention 
for  the  more  general  work  of  the  countrj-,  —  com 
grinding,  metm  rolling,  and  the  thousand  purposes 
to  which  the  new  labor-saving  machine  was  applica¬ 
ble.  But  to  fit  it  for  its  new  laliors  the  rotative 
arrangement  had  to  be  perfected.  The  Cornish 
pumping  action  did  not  need  the  transmutation  of 
a  pierpcndieular  to  a  circular  motion,  but  this  had 
now  to  be  accomplished.  Watt  hail  at  an  early 
date  used  the  crank  for  this  purpose,  but  had  failed 
to  patent  the  application  of  this  simple  invention, 
and  while  the  model  of  the  new  engine  was  beino 
constructed  at  Soho,  one  of  his  workmen,  tattling 
about  it  at  a  public  house,  was  overhcanl  by  a 
stranger  present,  who  immediately  posted  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  patented  the  idea.  The  patent  was  taken 
out  by  a  man  named  Pickard,  a  Birmingham  but¬ 
ton-maker,  but  Mathew  Washborough,  of  Bristol, 
was  the  first  to  apply  it  to  the  steam-engine.  Watt 
was  greatly  incensed  at  this  piracy,  but  in  fact 
Washborough  had  quite  as  much  right  to  use  it  as 
any  one  else,  and  that  he  was  a  very  ingenious  me¬ 
chanic  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  he  was  the  first 
to  adopt  the  fly-wheel  which  Watt  after  deriding 
finally  adopted.  Watt  disdained  to  dispute  the 
patent,  so  he  set  to  work  to  solve  the  difficulty  in 
another  manner,  and  he  invented  five  difl'crent 
methods  of  securing  a  rotative  motion.  The  models 
of  these  inventions  are  still  hanging  up  in  AVatt’s 
old  workshop  in  the  garret  at  Ileathfielu.  AVatt  at 
the  time  of  the  piracy  was  very  sore  about  the 
matter,  and  we  are  told  that  when  Dick  Cartwright, 
the  pattern-maker,  who  so  indiscreetly  divulged  the 
secret,  was  hung  for  some  other  matter,  he  was 
somewhat  comforted. 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  proof  either  of  the  want 
of  wit,  or  of  the  jealousy  of  rival  en^neers,  that 
when  the  question  of  employing  the  steam-engine 
for  the  grinding  of  com  in  the  Dcptfonl-yard  was 
submitted  by  the  Navy  Boanl  to  the  celebrated  Hr. 
Smeaton,  he  should  nave  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  was  not  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  as  tlie  old 
watei^whecl.  AVatt  ultimately  threw  aside  his  own 
inventions  to  produce  circular  motion  for  that  of 
AVilliam  Murdock,  termed  “  the  sun  and  planet  mo¬ 
tion,”  an  arrangement  which  may  be  setm  in  the 
“old  Bess  engine,”  now  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  which  is  a  venerable  relic  of  the  Soho 
factory,  where  it  commenced  work  in  1779,  being 
the  very  first  constraeted  by  AATatt  on  the  expansion 
principle.  It  was  the  great  show  engine  in  the  last 
century,  and  was  at  work  in  that  estaTilishmcnt  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present 
resting-place.  The  completion  of  the  rotative  en¬ 
gine  which  placed  the  whole  industry  of  the  country 
at  the  feet  of  the  firm,  should  have  given  AATatt  un¬ 
bounded  satisfaction ;  but  it  seemed,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  to  annoy  him.  So  far  from  using  any  effort  to 
push  them  in  the  market,  —  that  was  “steam-mill 
mad,”  —  he  actually  attempted  to  dissuade  Boulton 
from  taking  any  orders  for  them  in  Manchester,  as 
he  thought  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  powerful  streams  in  the  North  of  England. 
AATatt  seemed  to  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  foresight 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  partner,  who 
in  this  matter  wisely  ignored  his  advice.  AVe  are 
told  that  the  first  rotative  engine  was  erected  for 
Mr.  Reynolds,  at  Ketley,  in  1782,  and  was  used  to 
drive  a  corn-mill,  and  the  third  engine  is  still  work- 
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ing,  though  in  a  modified  form,  at  Messrs.  Whit¬ 
bread’s,  in  this  metropolis. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  Watt  discountenanced 
seeking  orders  for  rotative  engines  was  because  the 
drawings  for  them  were  all  furnished  by  his  own 
hand,  and  he  evidently  liked  inventing  better  than 
plan-making.  At  the  time  he  was  dissuading  his 
partner  from  taking  any  more  onlers,  he  was  per- 
toting  the  inventions  embodied  in  his  patent  of 
1784,  which  included  the  beautiful  parallel  motion, 
of  which  he  said :  “  Though  I  am  not  over  anxious 
after  fame,  yet  I  am  more  proud  of  the  parallel  mo¬ 
tion  than  of  any  other  mechanical  invention  I  have 
ever  made.”  lliat  the  very  obvious  application  of 
steam  power  as  a  moving  agent  on  land  and  water 
should  have  escaped  the  attention  of  Watt  must 
have  struck  every  engineer  with  astonishment. 
That  he  made  some  feeble  efforts  towards  solving 
the  problem  of  applying  the  new  agent  as  a  loco¬ 
motive  power  is  undoubted  ;  but  that  he  never 
crowned  his  labors  with  a  working  model  is  equal¬ 
ly  indisputable ;  and  indeed  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  little  jealousy  of  William  Murdock’s  efforts  in 
this  direction,  as  we  find  him  complaining  to  Boul¬ 
ton  that  Murdock  was  wasting  his  time  on  a  fruitless 
errand ",  yet  that  errand  was  a  more  momentous  one 
(the  steam-engine  itself  excepted)  than  any  other 
of  the  last  or  present  century.  William  Murdock’s 
locomotive  model,  the  first  ever  constructed,  was  ex¬ 
hibited,  it  will  be  remembered,  at  the  E.xhibition  of 
1851  on  the  gigantic  screw-shaft  of  the  James  Watt, 
ninety-one  gun  ship,  executed  just  three  quarters  of  a 
century  afterwards  by  the  firm  of  the  Messrs.  Watt. 

After  innumerable  difficulties,  —  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  fight  the  Cornishmen  made 
against  paying  the  royalty  of  one  third  of  the  fuel 
saved  by  the  new  engine,  —  towanls  the  end  of 
1787  Watt  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  inven¬ 
tion  ;  he  had  £  4,000  at  his  banker’s,  and  a  promise 
of  further  instalments.  To  the  frugal  engineer  this 
was,  indeed,  wealth.  He  was  reheved  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  debt  of  the  firm  to  the  bankers, 
and  was  now  in  expectation  of  a  rapid  fortune,  as 
orders  for  engines  were  coming  in  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity.  It  was  otherwise  with  his  partner.  His  specu¬ 
lative  mind  led  him  into  profitless  undertakings, 
many  of  which  were  entered  into  for  the  purpose 
mainly  of  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  steam-en¬ 
gine  branch  of  the  business,  —  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  famous  Albion  Mill  Association ;  but  the  burden 
of  these  failures  fell  upon  him,  and  he  became  seri¬ 
ously  involved.  It  was  his  turn  now  to  seek  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  partner  he  had  for  years  sustained ; 
but  Watt,  when  called  upon,  “had  remitted  all  his 
money  to  Scotland.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Boulton  felt  Watt’s  closeness,  and  there  is  a  tone  of 
bitterness  in  his  letters  to  a  mutual  friend  on  the 
subject,  which  indicates  that  he  felt  his  partner 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself.  Boulton,  in  fact, 
had  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity  to  him  with 
respect  to  the  partnership  arrangements,  as  he  had 
agreed  to  give  up  the  original  contract  by  which 
two  thirds  of  the  profits  of  the  engine  were  secured 
to  him,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  an  equal  division. 

The  connection  of  the  partners  with  the  famous 
Lunar  Society,  which  is  briefly  touched  upon  by 
Mr.  Smiles,  brings  us  to  a  matter  which  has  created 
some  curiosity,  among  scientific  persons  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  question 
of  photography  was  a  matter  of  discussion  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  society,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  photograph  in  Mr.  Boulton’s  library  at  Soho, 


which  it  was  asserted  had  not  been  opened  for  about 
fifty  years,  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that  some  of  its 
members  hw  actually  practised  the  art  at  that  early 
date.  The  plate  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Petitt  Smith,  of  the  Patent  Office  Museum,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  it  is  of  modem  pro¬ 
duction.  The  “  Lunatics,”  as  they  were  called,  did 
not  hide  their  lights  under  a  bushel,  as  we  well 
know  from  the  dispute  among  its  members  as  to  the 
question  of  the  discoverer  of  the  composition  of 
water,  and  not  one  word  with  reference  to  the  art 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  their  familiar  letters  to  each 
other. 

As  Soho  prospered  Watt  became  a  changed  man, 
the  racking  headaches  which  disturbed  ms  early 
life  disappeared,  and  as  the  profits  of  his  engine 
came  in  he  forgot  to  curse  it.  He  became  more 
cheerful  and  contented,  and  we  feel  assured  that  it 
is  from  this  period  of  his  life  that  his  more  favor¬ 
able  social  qualities  have  been  drawn  by  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
passionately  addicted  to  novel-reading,  and  that  he 
and  his  wife  cried  like  children  over  a  touching 
novel.  To  the  world,  this  gives  a  picture  of  the 
great  mechanical  genius  it  could  little  have  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  to  the  psychologist,  who  knows  that  the 
mind  delights  in  sudden  contrasts,  it  will  not  appear 
strange. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  original  partnership 
in  1800,  Watt,  although  only  sixty-two,  retired  from 
the  active  duties  of  Soho,  but  the  indomitable 
Boulton,  who  lived  in  the  excitement  of  business, 
not  only  remained,  but  in  his  old  years  set  about 
no  less  a  project  than  the  reform  of  the  cmnage, 
then  in  a  very  low  condition.  The  application  of 
the  steam-engine  to  the  presses,  and  his  own  love  of 
art,  enablerl  him  to  pursue  this  new  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  with  a  success  in  which  not  only  this,  but 
other  nations  participated.  It  might  be  said  that 
he  died  in  harness ;  for  although  suffering  firom  a 
crael  disease,  he  was  as  active  as  ever  in  his  great 
establishment  at  Soho  to  within  a  year  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1809.  Watt,  towards  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  indulged  in  all  the  pleasures  of  be¬ 
ing  a  landed  proprietor;  the  Englishman’s  love  of 
adding  acre  to  acre  seized  him,  but  he  still  remained 
true  to  his  old  instincts.  Upon  his  retirement  to 
Heathfield  in  the  neighborhood  of  Birmingham,  he 
fitted  up  a  room  next  his  bedroom  as  a  workshop, 
where  he  fought  over  again  the  battle  of  his  life. 
In  this  retirement  he  occupied  himself  with  many 
curious  inventions,  among  the  best  known  of  which 
was  the  famous  copying  machine.  With  this  in¬ 
genious  instrument,  which  reproduces  with  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy  pieces  of  sculpture,  &c.,  he  amused 
himself  almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Singularly  enough,  this  contrivance,  which  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  fine  arts,  our 
neighbors  across  the  Atlantic  have  twisted  to  the 
deadly  trade  of  war.  The  only  practical  use,  in 
fact,  to  which  the  machine  is  now  put  being  the 
manufacture  of  gnnstocks  in  the  arsenal  of  Spring- 
field,  United  States,  and  in  our  own  government 
establishment  at  Enfield.  Watt  lived  in  this  little 
garret,  and  it  was  fitted  up  with  appliances  for 
cooking  his  meals.  The  great  inventor,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  moved  the  world,  would  seem  to 
have  lived  in  a  wholesome  fear  of  his  wife,  who  de¬ 
tested  dirt,  and  hated  the  sight  of  his  leathern  apron 
and  soiled  hands,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  through 
a  cleansing  process  before  he  dared  to  enter  her 
apartments.  If  we  are  to  believe  Mrs.  Schemmel- 
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penninck,  she  treated  him  as  she  did  her  pug  dog, 
whom  she  forced  to  wipe  his  feet  upon  the  mat  be¬ 
fore  venturing  to  cross  the  hall.  No  wonder  that 
he  stuck  to  his  garret  It  is,  we  believe,  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  take  accurate  photographs  of  this  sanctu¬ 
ary,  hallowed  by  so  many  associations,  and  by  their 
aid  to  remove  the  entire  fittings  of  the  room,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  contents,  as  they  now  stand,  and 
as  Watt  left  them,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Patent 
Office,  where,  indeed,  the  model  engine  constructed 
by  himself,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  turning  his 
lathe,  is  now  to  be  found. 

As  Mr.  Smiles  has  long  since  conquered  the  field 
of  industrial  biography,  our  commendation  of  this 
interesting  volume  will  be  almost  needless.  Never¬ 
theless  we  cannot  but  congratulate  him  upon  the  in¬ 
teresting  picture  he  has  given  us  of  the  public  life 
of  the  two  men  who  have  been  instrumental  in  giving 
to  the  world  its  great  moving  power.  From  the 
heaps  of  dusty  ledgers  in  the  counting-house  of  Soho 
he  has  drawn  the  materials  for  these  deeply-interest¬ 
ing  lives,  and  has  so  handled  them  as  to  produce  a 
vmume  which  most  worthily  crowns  Ins  efforts  in 
this  most  interesting  because  before  untrodden  walk 
in  literature. 


A  COMFORTABLE  DOCTRINE. 

When  Dr.  Livingstone  was  sleeping  out  one  night, 
in  the  course  of  his  explorations,  a  lion  seized  and 
shook  him,  with  a  view  to  further  proceedings.  It 
is  not  many  men  who  can  say  with  Miss  Pecksniff 
that  they  have  “  lived  to  be  shook  ”  in  such  a  style 
as  this.  The  Doctor  records  it  as  his  experience 
that  the  result  of  this  shaking  was  to  superinduce  a 
sort  of  comatose  state,  a  feeling  half  of  numbness, 
half  of  contented  repose,  in  which  he  disregarded 
pain,  and  had  no  considerable  dread  of  the  tearing 
of  flesh  and  limbs  which  was  to  precede  his  death. 
Thereupon  he  suggests  the  idea  that  perhaps  the 
practice  of  shaking  their  prejr  which  is  observed  in 
all  feline  animals,  as  well  as  in  dogs  and  in  some  of 
the  more  vi<dcnt  fishes,  is  a  Providential  arrange¬ 
ment  to  spare  the  necessary  victim  pain. 

If  we  look  into  tales  of  death  bv  violence,  we  shall 
see  in  very  many  cases  some  such  preparation  for  a 
comparaUvely  easy  death,  — easy,  that  is  to  say,  as 
compared  with  the  horror  which  the  account  excites 
in  those  who  hear  or  read  of  them.  This  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  notably  the  case  in  some  kinds  of  railway 
accident  The  shock  and  jar  of  a  collision  has  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  numbing  about  it.  Passengers  who 
escape  unhurt  from  such  a  catastrophe  relate  that 
they  suddenly  became  conscious  of  something  hap¬ 
pening  or  being  about  to  happen,  and  knew  nothing 
more  till  they  found  themselves  faced  round  the 
other  way,  or  heels  uppermost  or  contorted  in  some 
of  the  many  strange  ways  in  which  the  human  body 
is  found  to  be  contorted  after  accidents  of  this  kind. 
There  has  been  no  blow  to  account  for  a  loss  of  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  there  is  no  bruise  to  show,  no  outward 
injury  done,  and  yet  locomotion  of  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  and  difficult  nature  has  been  achieved,  and  a 
space  of  time  has  passed  which  cannot  W  any  means 
be  caUed  instantaneous,  for  it  has  sufficed  for  the 
crash  and  tumult  of  the  collision  to  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  transported  passenger  finds  himself  settled 
and  stationary.  A  %otch  physician  who  was  in  a 
bad  railway  accident  some  yean  ago  discovered  him¬ 
self  sitting  at  the  t«p  of  the  cutting  in  which  the  ac¬ 
cident  occurred,  externally  unhurt,  as  if  he  could 
not  have  been  thrown  there ;  indeed,  firom  the  nature 


of  the  case  he  could  not  have  been.  How  he  had 
got  there  he  had  no  conception ;  and  it  seemed  quite 
CHirtain  that  he  had  not  been  carried  or  in  any  way 
helped  there.  His  nervous  system  was  so  complete¬ 
ly  thrown  out  of  gearing  that  he  never  recovered 
from  the  shock. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  had  death  come 
upon  him  in  any  form  whatever  during  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  his  leaving  the  carriage  and 
his  finding  himself  quietly  seated  on  the  cutting, 
many  yards  away  from  the  ruined  train,  he  would  i 
have  met  it  without  conscious  suffering.  And,  with-  I 
out  going  through  such  a  hazardous  ordeal  as  this,  i 
large  numbers  of  persons  have  had  experience  which  \ 
points  in  the  same  direction. 

A  man  who  is  a  bad  sailor,  and  has  crossed  the 
Channel  in  really  dirty  weather,  sitting  on  the  deck,  ■ 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  suddenly  lifted  as  it  were  from  j 
his  scat  by  some  strange  power,  such  as  that  which  I 
carried  the  prince  and  princess  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  backwanls  and  forwards  through  the  air,  ; 
and  deposited  ever  so  far  off  in  a  heap,  among  ruin-  i 
ous  debris  of  umbrella  and  cloak,  and  other  impedi-  i 
ment  of  a  sick  passenger  on  a  stormy  day.  At  the  ; 
moment  of  his  deposit,  and  for  some  moments  after,  I 
no  imminence  of  death  in  any  form  could  have  much 
effect  in  rousing  him  even  to  a  struggle  to  evade  it  ! 
And  much  the  same  result  follows  sometimes  from  i 
what  the  Irish  call  a  gentle  tap  on  the  head ;  so  that  i 
in  many  very  horrible  accidents  resulting  in  pro-  i 
longed  “  agonies  of  death,”  which  make  every  nerve 
of  one’s  body  quiver  at  the  bare  recital,  there  are  ! 
great  chances  in  favor  of  the  victim’s  having  re¬ 
ceived  just  some  preparatory  jerk,  or  shock,  or 
blow  which  paralyzes  that  part  of  his  system  to  > 
whose  sensitiveness  pain  is  due,  and  so  render  him 
unable  to  feel  the  lengthened  pangs. 

And  this  may  very  well  hold  in  the  case  of  those 
who  struggle  on  and  cry  aloud  in  their  apparent  \ 
torture,  even  as  the  “  subject  ”  under  the  surgeon’s 
knife  makes  signs  of  pain  when  his  nerves  are  under  ' 
the  blessed  influence  of  anaesthetics. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  of  such  things  in  these 
da^s,  when  steam  locomotion  and  steam  macliinery 
bring  to  so  many  households  the  horrors  of  a  dread¬ 
ful  death  to  enhance  the  usual  sorrow  for  death. 
And,  in  face  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  in  the  Bav 
of  Biscay,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  effect  is  often  produced,  though  perhaps  not  to 
so  high  a  degree,  by  fatigue,  by  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  by  proloaged  and  anxious  doubt.  Searsick-  ' 
ness  has  especidly  and  to  a  very  high  degree  this 
effect.  A  man  under  its  influence  will  constantly 
say,  “  Do  with  me  what  you  will.”  If  he  were  to 
fall  overlwanl,  he  is  sure  he  should  make  no  effort 
to  save  himself.  If  he  is  told  that  the  ship  is  sink¬ 
ing,  the  announcement  has  but  little  interest  ibr 
him.  In  that  storm  in  which  the  London  went 
down,  long  before  a  tenth  part  of  the  passengers 
could  have  become  accustomed  to  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  many  whose 
ordinary  sufferings  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  have  that  keen  perception  of  the  horrors  of  the 
situation  which  each  fresh  detail  brings  to  us  on 
land.  And  of  the  rest  large  numbers  must  have 
been  tired  into  resignation,  tire<l  by  the  efforts  at 
self-preservation  and  the  preservation  of  others  they 
had  so  spiritedly  and  so  nobly  made,  tired  by  exer¬ 
tions  the  very  intentness  of  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  much  agony  of  anticipation  while  such 
exertions  lasted,  h&ny  again  of  those  whose  sex 
or  age  or  infirmities  forced  them  to  be  somewhat  in- 
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active  spectators  of  all  that  went  on  were  doubtless 
only  hau  alive  to  their  trials.  The  discomforts  of  a 
vessel  on  which  the  sea  was  making  clear  breaches, 
the  numbness  of  cold  and  the  results  of  exposure  to 
wind  and  spray,  the  deafening  noise  of  the  elements 
and  the  confusion  of  all  within  the  ship,  —  all  these 
and  many  more  influences  would  be  at  work  to  re¬ 
duce  persons  of  weak  constitution  to  a  half-regard¬ 
less  state,  some  time  before  death  was  known  to  be 
inevitable. 


FORM-SICKNESS. 

There  is  a  mysterious  disease  which  the  doctors 
find  difficult  of  diagnosis,  and  from  which  foreign 
conscripts  are  said  to  suffer.  Thej'  call  it  nostaljria, 
or  le  mat  du  poytt,  —  in  plainer  English,  homesick¬ 
ness.  We  have  all  read  how  the  band-masters  of 
the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  French  sendee  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  play  the  Kanz  des  Vaches,  lest  the  melan¬ 
choly  children  of  the  mountains,  inspired  by  the  na¬ 
tional  meloily,  should  run  home  too  quickly  to  their 
cows,  —  that  is  to  say,  desert  That  dogs  will  pine 
and  tret  to  death  for  love  of  the  masters  they  have 
lost  is  an  ascertained  fact,  and  1  have  been  told  that 
the  intelligent  and  graceful  animal,  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  llama,  if  you  beat  or  overload  or  even  insult 
him,  will,  after  one  glance  of  tearful  reproach  from 
his  fine  eyes,  and  one  meek  wail  of  expostulation, 
literally  lie  himself  down  and  die.  Hence  the  le¬ 
gend  that  the  bftt-men,  ere  they  load  a  llama,  cover 
his  head  with  a  poncho,  or  a  prego,  or  other  drapery, 
in  order  that  his  susceptibilities  may  not  be  wounded 
by  a  sight  of  the  bunlen  he  is  to  endure,  —  a  pretty 
conceit,  vilely  transposed  into  English  in  a  story 
about  a  cab-horse  whose  eyes  were  bandaged  by  his 
driver,  lest  he  should  be  ashamed  of  the  shabbiness 
of  the  fare  who  paid  but  sixpence  for  under  a  mile’s 
drive.  I  was  never  south  of  the  Isthmus,  and  never 
saw  a  llama,  save  in  connection  with  an  overcoat  in  a 
cheap  tailoFs  show-card  ;  but  I  am  piven  to  under¬ 
stand  that  what  I  have  related  is  strictly  true. 

If  the  lower  animals,  then,  be  subject  to  nostalgia, 
and  if  they  be  as  easily  killecl  by  moral  as  by  phys¬ 
ical  ailments,  why  should  humanity  be  made  of 
sterner  stuff?  After  all,  there  may  be  such  things 
as  broken  hearts.  With  regard  to  homesickness, 
however,  I  bold  that,  as  a  rule,  that  malady  is  caused 
less  by  absence  fi'om  home  than  by  the  deprivations 
of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  home  affords. 
Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  are  to  be  found  all  over 
the  world,  and  get  on  pretty  well  wherever  they 
are ;  but  a  Scot  without  porridge  to  sup,  or  an 
Irishman  without  buttermilk  to  drink  at  breakfast, 
is  always  more  or  less  miserable.  The  Englishman, 
accustomed  to  command,  to  compel,  and  to  trample 
difficulties  under  his  feet,  carries  his  lioine  divinities 
with  him,  and  has  no  sooner  set  up  his  tent  in  Kedar 
than  he  establishes  one  supplementary  booth  for 
making  up  prescriptions  in  accordance  with  the 
ritual  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  another  for 
the  sale  of  pickles,  pale  ale,  and  preen  tea,  and  a 
third  for  the  circulation  of  tracts  intended  to  con¬ 
vert  the  foreigners  among  whom  he  is  to  abide.  He 
suffers  less,  perhaps,  from  homesickness  than  any 
other  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  he 
sternly  refuses  to  look  upon  his  absence  from  his 
own  country  as  anything  but  a  temporary  exile  ;  he 
demands  incessant  postal  communication  with  home, 
or  he  will  fill  the  English  newspapers  with  the  most 
vehement  complaints;  he  will  often — through  these 
same  newspapers  —  carry  on  controversies,  political 


or  religious,  with  adversaries  ten  thousand  miles 
away ;  and  after  an  absence  from  England  of  twenty 
years  he  will  suddenly  turn  up  at  a  railway  meeting, 
or  in  the  chair  at  a  public  dinner ;  bully  the  board ; 
move  the  previous  question ;  or,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  quote  the  statistics  of  the  Cow- 
cross  Infirmary  for  Calves,  as  though  he  had  never 
been  out  of  Middlesex.  In  short,  he  no  more  act- 
uallv  expatriates  himself  than  docs  an  attach^  to 
an  English  embassy  abroad,  who  packs  up  Pall-Mall 
in  his  portmanteau,  parts  his  hair  down  the  middle, 
and  carries  a  slender  umbrella  —  never  under  any 
circumstances  unfurled  —  in  the  streets  of  Teheran. 

But  are  you  aware  that  there  is  another  form  of 
nostalgia  which  afflicts  only  Europeans,  and,  so  far 
as  1  know,  is  felt  only  in  one  part  of  the  world  ?  Its 
symptoms  have  not  hitherto  been  described,  and  I 
may  christen  it  Form-sickness.  I  should  wish  to 
have  Mr.  Kuskin,  Mr.  Stirling,  and  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  on  the  medical  board  to  whom  I  submitted 
my  views  on  this  disease ;  for  it  is  one  architecturally 
and  spstheticallv  occult. 

This  Form-sickness  begins  to  attack  you  after  you 
have  resided  some  time  — say  a  couple  of  mouths — 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Its  attacks  are 
more  keenly  felt  in  the  North  than  in  the  South ; 
for  in  the  last-named  ports  of  the  Union  there  are 
fig  and  orange  trees,  and  wild  jungles  and  canebrake, 
—  some  of  the  elements  of  Form,  in  fact.  It  is  the 
monotony  of  form,  and  its  deficiencies  in  certain 
conditions;  that  is  to  say,  curvature,  irregularity, 
and  light  and  shade,  that  make  you  sick  in  the 
North.  I  believe  that  half  the  discomfort  and  the 
uneasiness  which  most  educated  Englishmen  expe¬ 
rience  Irom  a  protracted  residence  in  the  States, 
springs  from  the  outrage  offered  to  their  eye  in  the 
shape  of  peipetual  flat  surfaces,  straight  perspec¬ 
tives,  and  violent  contrasts  of  color.  There  are  no 
middle  tints  in  an  American  landscape.  In  winter, 
it  is  white  and  blue ;  in  spring,  blue  and  green ;  in 
summer,  blue  and  brown  ;  in  autumn,  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainlxjw,  but  without  a  single  neutral  tint. 
The  magnificent  October  hues  of  the  foliage  on  the 
Hudson  and  in  Vermont  simply  dazzle  and  confound 
you.  You  would  give  the  world  for  an  instant  of 
repose,  —  for  a  gray  tower,  a  broken  wall,  a  morsel 
of  dun  thatch.  The  immensiU'  of  the  views  is  too 
much  for  a  single  spectator.  Don’t  you  remember 
how  Banvard’s  gigantic  panorama  of  the  Mississippi 
used  to  make  us  first  wonder  and  then  yawn  ?  Ban- 
vard  is  everywhere  in  the  States ;  and  so  enormous 
is  the  scale  of  the  scenery  in  this  colossal  theatre, 
that  the  sparse  dramatis  persona;  are  all  but  invis¬ 
ible. 

An  English  landscape  painter  would  scarcely 
dream  of  producing  a  picture,  even  of  cabinet  size, 
without  a  group  of  peasants,  or  children,  or  a  cow 
or  two,  or  a  horse,  or  at  least  a  flock  of  geese,  in 
some  part  of  the  work.  You  shall  hardly  look  half 
a  dozen  times  out  of  the  window  of  a  carriage  of  an 
express-train  in  England,  without  seeing  something 
that  is  alive.  In  America  the  desolation  of  Empti¬ 
ness  pervades  even  the  longest  settled  and  the  most 
thickly  populated  States.  How  should  it  be  other¬ 
wise  ?  IIow  should  you  wonder  at  it  when,  as  in 
a  score  of  instances,  not  more  people  than  inhabit 
Hertfordshire  are  scattered  over  a  territory’  as  large 
as  France  ?  One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me 
when  I  saw  the  admirable  works  of  the  American 
landscape  painters,  —  of  such  men  as  Church  and 
Kensett,  Bierstadt  ami  Cropsey  and  Hart,  —  was 
the  absence  of  animal  lifo  fioin  their  scenes.  They 
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seemed  to  have  been  making  sketches  of  the  earth 
before  the  birth  of  Adam. 

This  vacuous  vastness  is  one  of  the  provocatives 
of  Form-sickness.  To  the  European,  and  especially 
to  the  Englishman,  a  country  without  plenty  of  peo¬ 
ple,  pigs,  poultry,  haystacks,  bams,  and  cottages,  is 
as  intolerable  as  the  stage  of  the  grand  opera  would 
be  if  it  remained  a  whole  evening  with  a  sumptu¬ 
ously  set  scene  displayed,  but  not  a  single  actor. 
New  England  is  the  state  in  which,  perhaps,  the  ac¬ 
cessories  of  life  are  most  closely  concentrated ;  but 
even  in  New  England  you  traverse  walks  into  which 
it  appears  to  you  that  the  whole  of  Old  England 
might  be  dropped  with  no  more  chance  of  ming 
found  again  than  has  a  needle  in  a  pottle  of  hay. 

Btit  It  is  when  you  come  to  dwell  in  towns  that 
Form-sickness  gets  its  firmest  grip  of  you.  In  a 
city  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
you  see  nothing  but  mere  flat  surfaces,  straight  lines, 
right  angles,  parallel  rows  of  boards  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  paling.  The  very  trees  lining  the  streets 
are  as  straight  as  walking-sticks.  Straight  rows  of 
rails  cut  up  the  roadway  of  the  straight  streets. 
The  hotels  are  marble  packing-cases,  uniformly 
square,  and  pierced  with  many  windows ;  the  rail¬ 
way  cars  and  street  omnibuses  are  exact  parallelo- 
pipeds ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  national  flag  is  ruled 
in  parallel  crimson  stripes,  with  a  blue  quadrangle 
in  one  comer,  sown  with  stars  in  parallel  rows. 
Philadelphia,  from  its  rectangularity,  has  been  called 
the  “chess-board  city”;  Washington  has  been  laid 
out  on  a  plan  quite  as  distressingly  geometrical; 
and  nine  tenths  of  the  other  towns  and  villages  are 
built  on  gridiron  lines.  There  are  some  crooked 
streets  in  Boston,  and  that  is  why  Europeans  usually 
show  a  preference  for  Boston  over  other  American 
cities ;  while  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  a  few 
of  the  thoroughfares  are  narrow,  and  deviate  a 
little  from  the  inexorable  straight  line.  In  most 
cases  there  is  no  relaxation  of  the  cord  of  tension. 
There  are  no  comers,  nooks,  archways,  alleys ;  no 
refuges,  in  fact,  for  light  and  shade. 

In  the  State  of  Virginia  there  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  natural  arches  in  the  world ;  but  in  American 
architecture  a  curved  vault  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
structures.  The  very  bridges  are  on  piers  without 
arches.  Sign-boards  and  trade  effigies,  it  is  true, 
project  from  the  houses,  but  always  at  right  angles. 
This  rigidity  of  outline  makes  its  mark  on  the  no¬ 
menclature  and  on  the  manners  of  the  people.  The 
names  of  the  streets  are  taken  from  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  the  numerals  in  the  Ready  Reck¬ 
oner.  I  have  lived  in  G  Street.  I  have  lived  in 
West  Fourteenth,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Ave¬ 
nues.  hlathematical  calculation  is  the  basis  of  daily 
life.  You  are  fed  at  the  hotels  at  stated  hours ;  and 
the  doors  of  the  dining-room  are  kept  locked  until 
within  a  moment  of  the  gong’s  sounding.  At  some 
tables  d’hdte,  fifty  negro  waiters  stand  mute  and 
immobile  behind  the  chairs  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guests,  and  at  a  given  signal  uncover,  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  clock-work,  one  hundred  dishes.  These 
are  not  matters  of  opinion ;  they  are  matters  of  fact. 
Routine  pursues  you  everywhere :  from  the  theatre 
to  the  church ;  from  the  fancy  fair  to  the  public 
meeting.  In  the  meanest  village  inn,  as  in  the  most 
palatial  hotel,  there  is  a  travellers’  book,  in  which 
you  are  bound  to  enter  your  name.  You  may  as¬ 
sume  an  alias;  but  you  must  be  Mr.  Somebody. 
You  cannot  be,  as  in  England,  the  “  stout  party  in 
Number  Six,”  or  the  “  tall  gent  in  the  Sun.”  You 
must  shake  hands  with  every  one  to  whom  you  are 


introduced ;  you  must  drink  when  you  are  asked, 
and  then  ask  the  asker  to  drink, — though  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  this  strictly  mathematical  custom 
has,  owing  to  the  piteous  protests  of  Europeans, 
somewhat  declined  of  late. 

If  you  enter  a  barber’s  shop  to  be  shaved,  a  negro 
hands  you  a  check  bearing  a  number,  and  you  must 
await  your  turn.  When  your  turn  arrives,  you 
must  sit  in  a  certain  position  in  a  velvet-covered 
fauteuil  with  high  legs,  and  nius^ut  your  feet  up 
on  a  stool  on  a  level  therewith.  The  barber  shaves 
you,  not  as  you  like,  but  as  he  likes,  powders  yon, 
strains  a  napkin  over  your  face,  sponges  you,  sham¬ 
poos  you,  pours  bay  rum  and  eau-de-Cologne  on 
your  head,  gjeases,  combs  you  out,  and  “  fixes  ”  yon 
enerally.  The  first  time  I  was  ever  under  the 
ands  of  an  American  barber,  I  rose  as  soon  as  he 
had  laid  down  his  razor  and  made  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  washband  basin.  lie  stared  at  me 
as  though  I  had  gone  mad.  “  Hold  on !  ”  he  cried, 
in  an  authoritative  accent.  “  Hold  on  !  Guess  I  ’ll 
have  to  wash  you  up.”  That  I  should  be  washed  up, 
or  “  fixed,”  was  in  accordance  with  the  mathematical 
code. 

This  all  but  utter  absence  of  variety  of  form,  of 
divergence  of  detail,  of  play  of  light  and  shade,  are 
productive  in  the  end  of  that  petulant,  discontented 
frame  of  mind  —  of  that  soreness  of  spirit  —  with 
which  almost  every  tourist  who  has  visited  the  Great  , 
Ri'public  has  come  at  last  to  regard  its  civilization.  I 
As  a  rule,  the  coarser  the  traveller’s  organization, —  1 
the  less  he  cares  about  art  or  literature,  —  the  better  | 
he  will  get  on  in  America.  I  met  a  fellow-country-  j 
man  once,  the  son  of  an  English  carl,  at  one  of  the  i 
biggest,  most  mathematical,  and  most  comfortless  j 
of^e  New  York  hotels,  who  told  me  that  he  should  ] 
be  very  well  content  to  live  there  for  ten  years. 

“  Why,”  he  said,  “  you  can  have  five  meals  a  day  if 
ou  like.”  This  is  the  kind  of  traveller,  the  robust, 
ardy,  strong-stomached  youth,  fresh  from  a  public 
school,  who  goes  to  America  and  does  not  grumble,  j 

But  do  you  take,  not  a  travelled  Englishman,  but  ; 
a  travelled  American,  — ^  one  who  has  been  long  in  | 
Europe,  and  has  appreciated  the  artistic  glories  of  , 
the  Continent,  —  anu  you  will  discover  that  he  finds  1 
it  almost  impossible  to  live  in  his  own  country,  or 
“  board  ”  at  an  American  hotel.  Every  continental 
city  has  its  colony  of  cultivated  Americans,  good  i 
patriots  and  stanch  republicans,  but  who  are  abso¬ 
lutely  afraid  to  go  back  to  their  native  land.  Tliey  ! 
dread  the  mat&matical  system.  Those  who,  for 
their  families’  or  their  interests’  sake,  are  compelled  | 
to  return,  live  at  hotels  conducted,  not  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  but  on  the  European  ^  stem,  —  that  is  to  say, 
where  they  can  dine,  break^t,  or  sup,  not  as  tii«  ; 
landlord  likes,  but  as  they  themselves  like.  Those  i 
who  are  wealthy,  shut  themselves  up  in  country- 
houses,  or  splendid  town  mansions,  surrounded  by  j 
books,  and  pictures,  and  statues,  and  tapestry,  and  ! 
coins  from  Europe,  until  their  existence  is  almost  | 
ignored  by  their  countrymen.  In  no  country  in  the  , 
world  are  so  many  men  of  shining  talents,  of  noble  j 
mind,  of  refined  tastes,  buried  alive  as  in  the  United 
States. 

That  which  I  call  the  mathematical  system  is  only 
another  name  for  a  very  stringent  and  offensive 
social  tyranny;  and,  did  we  not  remember  that  hu¬ 
manity  is  one  mass  of  inconsistencies  and  contradic¬ 
tions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
social  despotism  could  be  made  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  an  amount  of  political  hberty  never  be¬ 
fore  equalled  in  this  world. 
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Until  1861  the  American  citizen  was  wholly  and 
entirely  free ;  and  now  that  the  only  pretext  for  the 
curtailment  of  his  liberties  has  disappeared,  he  will 
enter  upon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  fresh  lease  of  free¬ 
dom  as  whole  and  entire  as  of  yore.  How  far  the 
social  tyranny  spoken  of  has  extended  would  be  al¬ 
most  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  resided  in 
America.  “  Whatever  you  do,”  said  an  American 
to  me  on  the  first  day  of  my  landing  in  the  States, 

I  “don’t  live  in  a  boarding-house  where  you  are 
I  treated  as  one  of  the  family.  They  ’ll  worry  you  to 
j  death  by  wanting  to  take  care  of  your  morals.”  To 
have  one’s  morals  taken  care  of  is  a  very  excellent 
!  thing;  but,  as  a  rule,  you  prefer  to  place  the  cura- 
1  torship  thereof  in  the  hands  of  your  parents  and 
I  guardians,  or  of  your  spiritual  director,  or,  being  of 
I  mature  age,  of  yourself.  “  Taking  care  of  morals” 

{  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  petty  impertinence  and 
I  espionage. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  sculptors  in 
New  York  told  me  that  for  many  years  he  experi¬ 
enced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pursuing  the  studies 
incidental  to,  and  indeed  essential  to,  his  attaining 
excellence  in  his  profession,  owing  to  the  persistent 
care  taken  of  his  morals  by  the  lady  who  officiated 
as  housekeeper  in  the  chambers  where  he  lived.  It 
must  be  premised  that  these  chambers  formed  part 
of  a  building  specially  erected  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  artists,  and  with  a  view  to  their  professional 
requirements.  Our  sculptor  had  frequent  need  of 
the  assistance  of  female  models,  and  the  “Jani- 
tresB,”  as  the  lady  housekeeper  was  called,  had  a 
virtuously  indignant  objection  to  young  persons 
who  posed  as  Venuses  or  Hebes,  in  the  costume  of 
the  period,  fur  a  dollar  an  hour.  She  could  only  be 
induced,  by  the  threat  of  dismissal  from  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  studio  building,  to  grant  admission  to  the 
models  at  all ;  and  even  then  she  would  await  their 
exit  at  her  lodge  gate,  and  abuse  them  as  they  came 
down  stairs.  Much  more  acclimatized  to  models 
was  the  good  sister  of  William  Etty,  who  used  to 
seek  out  his  Venuses  for  him ;  but  a  transition  state 

'  of  feeling  was  that  of  the  wife  of  Nollekens,  the 

•  sculptor,  who,  w^ienever  her  husband  had  a  profes¬ 
sional  sitter,  and  the  day  was  very  cold,  used  to 
burst  into  the  studio  with  a  basin  in  her  hand, 

I  crying,  “  You  nasty,  good-for-nothing  hussy,  here ’s 
some  hot  mutton  broth  for  you.” 

To  recapitulate  a  little.  Form-sickness  is  the  un- 

•  satisfied  yearning  for  those  broken  lines,  irregular 
forms,  and  infinite  gradations  of  color  —  reacting  as 
those  conditions  of  form  invariably  do  on  the  man¬ 
ners  and  characteristics  of  the  people  —  which  are 
only  to  be  met  with  in  very  old  countries.  However 
expensively  and  elegantly  dressed  a  man  may  be, 
he  is  apt  to  feel  uncomfortable  in  a  bran-new  hat, 
a  bran-new  coat  and  continuations,  and  bran-new 
boots  and  gloves;  and  I  believe  that  if  he  were 
compelled  to  put  on  a  bran-new  suit  every  morning, 
he  would  cut  his  throat  before  a  month  was  over. 

The  sensation  of  entire  novelty  is  one  insimarable 
from  the  outward  aspect  of  America.  You  can 
smell  the  paint  and  varnish ;  the  glue  is  hardly  dry. 
The  reasons  for  tliis  are  very  obvious.  American 
civilization  is  an  independent,  self-reliant  entity. 
It  has  no  connections,  or  ties,  or  foregatherings  with 
any  predecessors  on  its  own  soil.  It  is  not  the  heir 
of  long  entailed  patrimony.  It  is,  like  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  the  fint  of  its  race.  It  has  slain  and 
taken  pc^ession.  In  Great  Britain  we  have  yet 
Stonehenge  and  some  cairns  and  cromlechs  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  ancient  Britons’  acts;  but  in  the 


settled  parts  of  the  United  States,  apart  from  the 
Indian  names  of  some  towns  and  rivers,  there  re¬ 
mains  not  the  remotest  vestige  to  recall  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  former  possessors  of  the  soil  There 
are  yet  outlying  districts,  millions  of  acres  square, 
where  Red  Indians  hunt,  and  fight,  and  steal,  and 
scalp;  but  American  civilization  marches  up,  kills 
or  deports  them, — at  all  events,  entirely  “  improves  ” 
them  oflT  the  face  of  the  land.  They  leave  no 
trace  behind,  and  the  bran-new  civilization  starts 
up  in  a  night,  like  a  mushroom.  Where  yesterday 
was  a  wigwam,  to-day  is  a  Doric  meeting-house, 
also  a  bank,  and  a  grand  piano-forte ;  where  yester¬ 
day  the  medicine-man  wove  his  incantations,  to¬ 
morrow  an  advertising  com-cutter  opens  his  shop ; 
and  in  place  of  a  squaw,  embroidering  moecasins, 
and  cudgelled  by  the  drunken  brave  her  spouse, 
we  have  a  tight-laced  young  lady,  with  a  chignon 
and  a  hooped  skirt,  taking  academical  degrees,  and 
talking  shrilly  about  woman’s  lyghts. 

A  few  years  since,  the  trapper  and  pioneer  race 
formed  a  transition  stage  between  the  cessation  of 
barbarism  and  the  advent  of  civilization.  The  pio¬ 
neer  was  a  simple-minded  man,  and  so  soon  as  a 
clearing  grew  too  civilized  for  him,  he  would  shoul¬ 
der  his  hatchet  and  rifle,  and  move  farther  out  into 
the  wilds.  I  have  heard  of  one  whose  signal  for  de¬ 
parture  was  the  setting  up  of  a  printing-press  in  his 
settlement  “Those  darned  newspapers,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “  made  one’s  cattle  stray  so.”  But  railway 
extension,  and  the  organization  in  the  Atlantic  cit¬ 
ies  of  enormous  caravans  of  emigrants,  are  grailu- 
ally  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  pioneers.  In  a  few 
years.  Natty  Bumppo,  Leatherstocking,  the  Deer- 
slayer,  the  Fathfinuer,  will  be  legendary.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  moves  now  in  block.  There  is  scarcely  any 
advanced  guard.  Few  skirmishers  are  thrown  out. 
'The  main  body  swoops  down  on  the  place  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  civilizes  it  in  one  decided  chaise. 

It  may  be  advantageous  to  compare  such  a  sud¬ 
den  substitution  of  a  settled  community  for  a  howl¬ 
ing  wilderness  with  the  slow  and  tentative  growth 
of  our  home  surroundings.  European  civilization 
resembles  the  church  of  St.  Eustachc  at  Paris,  in 
whose  exterior  Gothic  niches  and  pinnacles,  Byzan¬ 
tine  arches,  Corinthian  columns.  Composite  cor¬ 
nices,  and  Renaissance  doorways,  are  all  jumbled 
together.  Every  canon  of  architectural  taste  is 
violated ;  but  the  parts  still  cohere ;  a  very  solid 
faqade  still  rears  its  head;  and,  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance,  its  appearance  is  not  inharmonious. 

At  Cologne,  in  Germany,  they  will  point  out  to 
you  an  ancient  buildiim,  here  a  bit  of  Lombard, 
here  a  morsel  of  florid  (rothic,  here  some  unmistak¬ 
able  Italian,  and  here  ten  feet  of  genuine  old  Roman 
wall.  There  are  many  Christian  churches  in  Italy 
whose  walls  arc  supported  by  columns  taken  from 
Pagan  temples.  The  entire  system,  physical  as  well 
as  moral,  has  been  the  result  of  growtn  upon  growth, 
of  gradual  intercalation  and  emendation,  of  perpet¬ 
ual  cobbling  and  piecing  and  patching ;  and  al¬ 
though  at  last,  like  Sir  Jeffin  Cutler’s  silk  stockings, 
which  his  maid  darned  so  often  with  worsted  that 
no  part  of  the  original  fabric  remained,  the  ancient 
foundations  may  have  become  all  but  invisible ;  they 
are  still  latent,  and  give  solidity  to  the  superstruc¬ 
ture.  We  look  upon  the  edifice,  indeed,  as  we 
would  on  something  that  has  taken  root,  that  has 
something  to  rest  upon.  We  regard  it  as  we  would 
that  hoary  old  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  We 
know  how  long  it  took  to  build,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  endure  forever.  The  bran-new  civilization  we 
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are  apt  to  look  at  more  in  the  light  of  a  balloon.  It 
is  very  astonishing.  We  wonder,  however,  it  con¬ 
trived  to  rise  so  high,  and  how  long  it  will  be  before 
it  comes  down  again ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  it 
will  not  burst. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  avow  an^  partisan  kind  of 
predilection  for  one  phase  of  civilization  against  an¬ 
other.  It  is  sufRcient  to  note  the  fact :  that  Europe¬ 
ans  the  least  prejudiced,  and  the  most  ardent  admir¬ 
ers  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
very  soon  grow  fretful  and  uneasy  there,  and  are 
unable  to  deny,  when  they  come  back,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  not  an  elegant  or  a  comfortable  one  to  look 
upon.  I  attribute  this  solely  to  aesthetic  causes.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Englishmen  grumble  at  America 
because  the  people  are  given  to  expectoration  or 
guessing  or  calculating,  or  trivialities  of  that  kind. 
Continental  Europeans  expectorate  quite  as  freely 

!as  the  Americans,  and  for  rude  cross-questioning  of 
strangers,  I  will  back  a  German  against  the  most  in¬ 
quisitive  of  New-Englanders.  It  is  in  the  eye  that 
the  mischief  lies.  It  is  the  bran-new  mathemat¬ 
ical  outline  of  Columbia  that  drives  the  English¬ 
man  into  Form-sickness,  and  ultimately  to  the  dis¬ 
paragement  and  misrepresentation  of  a  very  noble 
country.  In  many  little  matters  of  detail,  American 
manners  differ  from  ours ;  but  in  the  aggregate  we 
are  still  one  family.  They  speak  our  language,  — 
very  frequently  with  far  greater  purity  and  fdicity 
of  expression  than  we  ourselves  do,  —  they  read  our 
books,  and  we  are  very  often  glad  and  proud  to  read 
theirs.  They  have  a  common  inheritance  with  us 
in  the  historic  memories  we  most  prize.  If  they 
would  only  round  off  their  comers  a  little !  If  they, 
i  would  only  give  us  a  few  crescents  and  ovals  in  lieu 
of  “  blocks  ”  1  If  they  would  only  remember  that 

i'  the  circle  as  well  as  the  rectangle  is  a  figure  in  math¬ 

ematics,  and  that  the  curvilinear  is,  after  all,  the 
line  of  beauty ! 


!  SIR  HENRY  MULLORY’S  STORY. 

“  The  story  must  be  told.  Sir  Henry,  here,  and 
I  at  once,  without  delay  or  omission,  or  you  will  ex- 
I  change  Windsor  for  the  Tower.  On  your  allegiance ! 
!  tell  me  something  to  make  me  forget  these  Scots,  I 
I  pray  you,  of  your  love.” 

“  But,  sire  !  ” 

I  “  Je  ne  nioi  parle  pas  de  9a.  Go  on,  sweet  Sir 
Henry ;  I  want  to  hear  much  how  you  saw  this  man, 
j  and  what  he  was  like.  ^Vhy  do  you  delay  ?  ” 

“  The  story  is  dull.” 

“  Then  both  Mortimer  and  Dcspencer  were  liars. 
Go  on,  old  friend.  Such  modesty  does  not  liecome 
an  old  ambassador.  Seneschal,  y’ut  it  un  amide  du 
ours,  a  bas  la.  Assurez  ces  gentilhoinmes  que  nous 
ne  sommes  pas  sour^.  Je  nc  veux  pas,  silence, 
mais  le  tapage  est  abominable.  Altogether  villa- 
nous.  If  the  men  below  the  salt  can’t  take  their 
Christmas  liipor  without  that  noise  they  must  have 
j  no  more.  If  they  are  quarrelling,  send  a  herald  to 

I  tlMim.  Now,  Sir  Henry,  as  soon  as  you  can  hear 

yourself  speak,  go  on.  Drink  from  my  cup  first, 
finish  the  wine,  and  put  that  ring  on  your  finger 
which  you  shall  find  at  the  bottom.  Hey,  Sir 
Henry,  we  havp  a  jewel  or  two.  Got  you  such  a 
ring  as  that  from  your  wondrous  Venetian  friends 
for  the  telling  of  a  tale  ?  ” 

“  Your  Majesty’s  generosity  surpasses  theirs,  as 
their  splendor  sur^as^^  yours.  Well  turned,  but 
i  not  tme.  I  must  unsay  it,  The  men  I  speak  of 
I  were  as  generous  as  they  were  splendid.” 
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“  And  we,  poor  King  of  England,  are  nobody. 
Go  on.  I  cannot  buy  you  to  speak  aught  but  trut^ 
not  with  a  hundred  rings.” 

“  When  I  come  to  compare  Windsor,”  said  the 
sturdy  old  gentleman,  “  with  the  palace  of  those 
two  merchants  at  Venice,  your  Grace,  this  dear  old 
palace  where  I  have  lived  so  long,  and  where  I  hope,  1 
by  your  Grace’s  mercy,  to  die,  seems  to  me  like  a  1 
mean  bam.  I  am  no  minstrel, — so  little  a  one  that  [ 
my  old  tongue  cannot  tell  all  the  magnificence  of  i 
what  I  saw  at  the  house  of  those  two  venerable  '' 
men,  still  less  can  I  invent  aught.  When  I  arrived  1 
at  their  house,  the  night  I  was  bidden  to  supper, 
and  stepped  from  the  boat,  I  told  my  name  and  i 
titles.  There  were  some  forty  servants  about  the  I 
door,  and  when  they  caught  ray  name,  two  beautiful  ! 
youths,  of  a  courtliness  and  a  grace  which  — ” 

“  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  ”  asked  the  King. 

“  Herald,”  be  roared,  “  tell  those  young  bears’ 
whelps,  Percy  and  Seymour,  to  be  still.  It  is  mon¬ 
strous,  one’s  pages  fighting  before  one’s  eyes.  Two 
such  beautiful  and  graceful  youths,  whose  courtli¬ 
ness  and  grace  my  pages  (Satan  couple  the  young 
hounds,  a  thirsty  ill-scenting  day,  on  tne  top  of  Bag-  ' 
shot  Heath  !)  had  as  well  imitate.  Yes,  Sir  Henry,  1 
I  follow  you.  What  said  these  youths  to  you  ?  ” 

“  They  told  me  that  they  were  detached  for  my 
service  the  whole  of  that  evening,  by  Signor  Nicplo 
and  Senior  Mathio,  and  they  begged  me  to  follow 
them  to  the  banquet-hall.  I,  seeing  by  their  man¬ 
ner  that  they  were  gentle,  begged  of  them  to  walk 
slowly,  that  I  might  admire  the  wonders  in  the  great 
galleries  through  which  we  passed.  They  pointed  j 
them  out  to  me,  but  I  did  not  notice  them  so  closely 
as  I  might  have  done,  for  the  largest  part  of  my 
mind  was  given  up  to  counting  the  paces  which  I 
stepped,  so  that  I  might  gain,  on  my  own  authority, 
some  idea  of  the  length  of  the  vast  corridors  which 
we  were  traversing.  This  puzzled  my  two  youths 
considerably,  for  they  ran  on  before  me,  and  placed 
themselves  before  the  most  remarkable  objects,  to 
wait  my  coming ;  and  they  evidently  wondered  why  1 
I  walked  with  my  head  down,  and  counted  as  1  | 
went.  One  of  them  thought  I  was  doing  my  devo¬ 
tions,  and  seeing  I  was  without  a  rosary,  ofl'ered  me 
his,  which  was  of  large  pearls ;  but  the  other  said  in 
a  low  voice,  in  his  musical  tongue,  ‘  He  is  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  he  is  only  mad,’  and  after  that  they  won¬ 
dered  no  more. 

“  ‘  Mad,  you  say !  ’  said  the  first.  ‘  But  he  is  am¬ 
bassador  from  the  King  of  England.’ 

“  ‘  My  sweetest  Antonio,’  said  the  other,  ‘  what 
should  a  madman,  King  of  Madmen,  do  with  a  sane 
amb.vssador?  What  fearful  political  complications 
would  arise  if  he  were  to  send  us  any  one  but  a  lu¬ 
natic  ;  or  even  a  lunatic  whose  lunacy  docs  not  e.x- 
hibit  itself  openly,  as  this  one’s  madness  does.  We 
might  think  him  a  sane  man,  and  believe  what  ho 
said.  And  what  then  ?  ’ 

“  I  heard  every  word  of  this,  though  they  did  not 
think  it.  I  amused  myself  with  them.” 

“  But,”  interposed  the  King,  “  can  you  tell  me 
anything  of  the  galleries  which  you  passed  through  ? 
Was  your  whole  soul  taken  up  with  counting  your 
steps  ?” 

“  I  can  tell  your  Grace  this.  I  passed  through 
three  corridors,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  before  I  came  to  the  last  and  fourth,  in  which 
the  supper  was  laid,  and  in  which  the  guests  were 
assembled.  These  three  galleries,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  length,  were  all  lined  with  mirrors 
in  golden  frames,  which  reached  to  the  richly-frcttcd 
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ceiling  ?  excepting,  of  couree,  the  windows,  which, 

’  now  it  being  night,  were  draped  with  crimson  satin, 
i  Thus  much  I  observed ;  but  the  other  wonders,  — 

I  the  Statue'S,  the  tall  vases  of  glass,  banded  and 
I  twisted  of  various  colors,  the  great  picture  of  the 
I  proud  Ciinabue,  of  Michael  slaying  the  Dragon,  — 

I  many  other  things  I  hurried  by,  or  only  hail  them 
I  shown  to  me  b^'  my  two  guides,  lest  I  should  miss 
my  counting.  The  lloor  was  covered  with  the  rich- 
I  est  cloths.” 

I  The  King’s  fool  had  assumed,  at  the  beginning  of 
I  the  story,  a  look  of  respectful  attention,  which  by 
!  degrees  he  had  developed  into  a  look  of  deep  won- 
[  der,  which  now  had  become  an  expression  of  the 
I  most  dumbfounded  astonishment  caricatured  to  the 
I  uttermost.  Of  course  every  one  had  been  watch- 
I  ing,  knowing  that  he  would  be  doing  something  soon, 

I  and  at  this  point  young  Percy  the  page  found  that  he 
I  could  not  help  it  any  longer,  and  giggled.  The  spark 
had  fallen  on  gunjiowder.  The  whole  of  the  party 
burst  into  such  a  roar  of  laughter  at  once,  that  the 
people  down  the  table  looked  towards  the  royal 
chair.  The  King  was  very  angry,  but  when  he  saw 
the  fool’s  face,  he  was  forced  to  grin. 

“Pr’ythee,  gossip,”  said  the  fool  to  Sir  Henry, 
“  pass  on  and  come  to  the  dragons.” 

“  There  be  no  dragons,  fool.” 

“Marry,  thou  shouldst  have  had  dragons.  Thou 
art  a  poor  jongleur.  Thou  wilt  mar  the  tale  with¬ 
out  a  dragon  or  two.  I  pray  let  us  have  them.” 

“  Wilt  thou  peace,  thou  ape  ?  ”  said  the  King,  an¬ 
grily;  and  Sir  Henry  went  on. 

“  The  floors  were  covered  with  the  richest  fabrics, 
and  the  galleries  were  grander  than  anything  your 
Majesty  can  fancy,  and  yet  the  banquetting-hall 
infinitely  surpassed  the  galleries  in  beauty.  My 
tongue  fails  to  describe  the  richness  of  the  plate, 
and  still  more  the  wondrous  splendor  of  the  flowers 
which  covered  the  supjier-table  in  great  profusion, 
and  all  of  which  were  utterly  unknown  to  me,  as 
they  were  from  roots  and  seeds  which  Signor  Nico- 
lo  had  procured  fWim  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  East 

“They  tarried  for  me,  it  appeared,  and,  after 
I  their  form  of  politeness,  came  forward  in  a  body  to 
greet  me,  each  presenting  himself  by  name.  I 
prayed  their  forgiveness.  They,  on  their  part, 
abused  themselves  before  me  for  having  assembled 
too  soon.  All  were  Venetians,  sire,  except  myself, 
and  a  Genoese  prisoner,  to  whom  these  true  gentle- 
[  men  gave  the  precedence,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  be- 
j  fore  every  one  else,  myself  included.  He  insisted  on 
waiving  his  claim  in  my  favor,  and  so  I  sat  on  the 
I  left  of  Signor  Mathio,  and  he  below  me.  The  con¬ 
versation,  as  8iij>pcr  went  on,  was  mainly  addressed 
I  to  us  two,  and  I  supposed  at  first  it  was  only  politc- 
I  ness;  but  after  a  little  conversation  with  me,  the 
I  Genoese  prisoner  raiseil  his  forefinger  slightly,  and 
I  the  conversation  became  general.  Signor  Mathio 
even  turning  from  us  and  talking  to  the  infirm  Sig¬ 
nor  Nicolo,  his  brother.  I  began  to  see,  sire  ^other¬ 
wise  I  had  been  a  poor  ambass^or  to  your  Majesty), 
that  there  was  a  plot,  a  good-natured  plot  abro^, 
and  that  I  was  to  act  in  it. 

“  I  now  turned  and  looked  at  my  fellow-conspira¬ 
tor,  the  Genoese  gentleman  prisoner.  He  was  a 
young  gentleman  of  singular  beauty,  and  dressed 
with  extreme  richness  and  elegance.  His  manners 
were  as  charming  as  his  appearance. 

“'Dear  English  signor,’  he  said,  as  soon  as  the 
others  were  talking  l^ly,  ‘  I  want  your  help.  Let 
us  drink  together 


“  We  did  so.  ‘  There  is  a  play,  a  plot,  a  conspir¬ 
acy  to  be  acted  here,  and  you  must  play  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  in  it.  Do  you  consent  ?  ’ 

‘“The  players  in  mysteries  have  their  written 
parts  given  them,’  I  said,  ‘  and  even  the  mummers 
rehearse  their  nonsense  in  a  dark  bam.  I  consent, 
but  I  must  know  my  part.’ 

‘“It  is  only  this.  When  I  nudge  you,  —  so, — 
speak  out  to  Signor  Nicolo,  and  ask  him  to  show 
you  his  magic  amulet.  When  he  has  handed  it  to 
you,  pass  it  to  me,  instead  of  giving  it  to  him.’ 

“  ‘  Is  that  all  I  have  to  do  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  That  is  all.  You  were  late  for  supper,  and  I 
was  waiting  to  explain  more  to  you.  We  are  too 
close  to  the  old  man  to  explain  now.’ 

“  ‘  Can  you  explain  nothing,  sweet  sir  ?  ’ 

“‘I  fear  being  overheanl,  but  I  will  say  thus 
much.  Signor  Mathio  is  talking  loud  to  his  brother. 
Signor  Nicolo  is  infirm,  and  any  agitation  will  make 
his  heart  beat  dangerously.  The  leeches  dread  his 
death  in  case  of  any  news  being  conveyed  to  him 
suddenly.  Now  a  most  unexpect^  and  joyful  event 
has  occiured,  and  we  wish  to  break  it  to  him.  The 
only  thing  which  will  make  the  old  man  speak  of  his 
son  is  that  talisman.  He  never  speaks  of  his  son 
but  when  he  is  telling  the  story  of  that  talisman, 
and  we  want  him  to  tell  it  to-night.  It  is  our  only 
chance  of  breaking  the  glorious  news  to  him  without 
killing  him.’ 

“  I  understood  him  now,  and  grasped  him  by  the 
arm.  ‘  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  is  free  ?  ’  I 
asked. 

“  ‘  Sweet  sir,  he  is  in  Venice.  You  did  not  catch 
my  name,  as  I  saw,  when  I  introduced  myself.’ 

“  ‘  AV'ho  are  you,  dear  gentleman  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  am  Giovanni  Doria,  and  he  is  exchanged  for 
me.’ 

“  I  brought  my  hand  heavily  down  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  as  I  committed  that  breach  of  good  man¬ 
ners,  I  perceived  that  the  Venetian  gentlemen  who 
were  supping  with  us  had  for  once  in  a  way,  in  their 
eagerness,  forgotten  theirs.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that 
every  man  in  the  room  was  in  the  plot,  for  they  had 
all  ceased  talking  and  were  looking  eagerly  at  me 
and  Doria.  I  smiled,  so  as  to  show  them  that  I  was 
in  their  secret,  and  the  general  conversation  buzzed 
up  louder  than  before. 

“  But  the  sudden  silence,  and  the  smiting  of  my 
fist  upon  the  tabic,  had  aroused  Signor  Nicolo,  and 
he  turned  and  spoke  to  me.  ‘  Has  anything  irritated 
you,  my  English  friend  ?  ’  he  said.  ‘  Doria  is  a  sa¬ 
cred  person,  but  if  it  were  any  other,  I  will  answer 
for  it  in  my  own  body,  my  boy  being  away,  old  as  I 
am.’ 

“  No  one  has  irritated  me,  dear  sir,’  I  said.  ‘  Only 
the  spiders  spun  a  cobweb  between  me  and  my  gob¬ 
let,  and  in  breaking  it  through  I  hit  the  table.’ 

“  The  old  man  was  puzzled,  but  contented.  Doria 
laughed  at  me. 

“  ‘  It  was  not  so  bad,’  he  said ;  ‘  but  your  English 
humor  will  never  stand  conqiarison  with  our  Ifolian 
wit.  I  should  have  said  I  was  contented  to  think 
that  I  should  never  h.ave  words  to  make  our  poor 
islanders  believe  in  the  splendor  of  the  Venetian 
merchants,  and  in  my  vexation  at  that  thought  I 
committed  this  breach  of  manners.’ 

“  ‘  That  would  have  been  rather  clumsier,  and 
much  more  untrue  than  the  explanation  which  I 
gave,’  I  answered,  ‘Let  be:  he  believes  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Let  us  talk  sense.  Why 
did  you  select  me  for  your  fellow-conspirator  on 
this  most  joj-ful  occasion  ?  ’ 
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“  ‘  For  the  first  reason,’  he  answered,  ‘  because  he 
is  very  jealous  of  showing  his  talisman  to  any  one 
but  foreigners,  and  he  never  shows  it  twice  to  anpr 
man ;  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  never  speaks  of  his 
son  unless  he  shows  it.  I  have  seen  it  once,  and  you 
were  the  only  available  foreigner.  That  is  the  first 
reason.  For  tlie  second,  we  lelt  sure  that  you  would 
come  kindly  into  the  plot.  Your  gentle  demeanor, 
and  your  biiautiful  and  amiable  face  —  ’ 

At  this  point  the  King’s  fool  was  taken  with  an 
obstinate  fit  of  coughing.  The  King  looked  up. 
“  Sir  Hubert  Venables,”  he  said.  “  Sweet  friend, 
smite  me  my  poor  fool  upon  the  biK-k,  I  jiray  thee.” 

“  He  hath  a  cough,  and  the  phlegm  will  kill  him. 
I  should  be  wooil  were  my  poor  fool  to  die.” 

Sir  Hubert,  nineteen  stone  of  strength  and  good- 
humor,  moved  towards  the  fool :  but  the  fool  was 
not  fool  enough  to  bide  a  slap  from  that  terrible 
hand.  He  tlived  under  the  table  and  passed  below 
the  salt,  where  he  revenged  himself  by  telling  a 
story  very  like  Sir  Henry’s,  but  with  a  few  utterly 
incredible  incidents,  caricaturing  that  most  excel¬ 
lent  old  pedant’s  voice  and  manner  in  a  way  which 
made  necessary  the  presence  of  the  seneschal,  a 
herald,  and  lastly  the  order  of  royalty  itself,  to  silence 
the  ^roarious  laughter. 

“  Twenty  years  ago.  Sir  Fool,  I  was  handsomer 
than  any  man  in  this  room,  except,  of  course,  your 
Majesty.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  the  King.  “  Now  go  on.” 

“  It  was,  it  appeared,”  continued  Sir  Henry,  “  to 
take  my  opportunity  to  ask  for  Signor  Nicolo’s  amu¬ 
let,  and  to  request  him  to  tell  me  the  story  about  it. 
To  lead  up  to  this  result,  Giovanni  Doria  left  off 
speaking  to  me,  and  left  mo  sitting  silent.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  the  dulled  faculties  of  Signor  Nicolo 
took  notice  of  this.  The  main  part  of  the  supper 
had  been  cleared  away,  and  nothing  had  been  left 
on  the  table  for  some  time  but  the  fruits  and  the 
wine,  but  yet  I  sat  still  and  silent,  acting  my  part 
the  Ixsit  wav  I  could. 

“  Signor  Slathio  was  not  in  the  secret,  and  he  and 
his  brother  remained  talking  very  eagi*rly  together. 
The  general  buzz  of  conversation  wliich  went  on 
along  each  side  of  the  table  made  them  think,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  tlicir  guests  were  well  entertained,  and 
that  they  might  speak  together  without  breach  of 
manners.  At  last,  Mathio,  who  sat  next  to  me, 
turned  and  saw  me  silent,  and  saw  also  that  Doria 
was  deeply  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  man 
beside  him.  He  instantly  nudged  his  brother,  and 
said,  ‘  Nicolo,  we  are  poor  hosts.  I  thought.  Signor 
Mullory,  you  were  in  talk  with  Signor  Doria.’ 

“‘I  have  been  silent  this  half^our,’  I  said.  ‘I 
have  not  spoken  to  a  soul  since  Signor  Doria  en¬ 
tered  into  talk  Avith  yon  Florentine  gentleman.’ 

“They  u.«ed  great  civility  towards  me  at  once, 
these  two  old  gentlemen,  asking  my  partlon  many 
times.  But  I  answered  that  I  had  been  well  enter¬ 
tained  looking  at  the  admirable  beauty  of  their 
riches;  but  I  said  I  had  a  favor  to  ask.  If  they 
thought  they  had  erred  in  any  way  in  courtesy  to 
me,  the  granting  of  that  favor  would  throw  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  debt  on  my  side.  I  asked,  would  Signor 
Nicolo  show  me  the  great  talisman,  and  tell  me  the 
story  about  it. 

“He  willingly  acquiesced.  He  put  back  the 
collar  of  his  dark-blue  velvet  and  gold  gown,  and 
took  from  his  neck,  from  underneath  his  clothes,  the 
chain  on  which  the  talisman  hung,  and  banded  it  to 
me.  Your  Jlajesty,  it  took  away  my  breath.  In 


my  wonder  and  excitement,  I  dropped  the  whole 
thing  rattling  into  my  plate,  to  the  great  anuiseicent 
of  the  brothers ;  but  none  of  the  other  gentlemen  at 
table  took  notice  of  the  rattle,  but  only  talked  the 
louder,  almost  as  though  they  were  brawling. 

“  The  chain  on  which  the  talisman  hung  was  the 
handsomest  and  the  thickest  I  have  ever  seen ;  but 
it  was  the  talisman  itself  which  struck  me  with  such  j 
amazement.  It  was  an  oblong  sapphire,  close  on  • 
three  inches  in  length,  which  was  attached  to  the  | 
chain  by  the  slender  thread  of  gold  which  went  I 
round  it,  and  which  could  scarcely  be  called  a  set-  ! 
ting.  It  was  a  water-worn  sapphire,  having  over  j 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface  a  frosted  pale-blue  ' 
color ;  in  one  place  only  had  it  been  touched  by  the 
jeweller’s  wheel.  On  one  side  only  of  it,  a  space  of 
some  half  an  inch,  had  been  cut  flat  and  polished, 
and  through  this  shining  surface  you  could  look 
down  into  the  wine-dark  depths  of  the  greatest  jewel 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 

“This  is  a  good  tale,”  said  the  King,  “a  won-  : 
drous  good  talc.  I  like  much  these  great  jewels  in  | 
a  tale.  They  cost  the  teller  nothing,  and  the  hearer  ' 
feeb  as  though  thev  belonged  to  him,  or,  at  least,  ; 
that  he  had  seen  tiiem.  Give  me  jeweb  in  a  tale. 
Thev  are  better  than  dragons.” 

“  but  this  is  everj’  word  of  it  true,  your  Majesty,” 
said  Sir  Henry.  , 

“  Did  ever  any  one  assure  thee  of  being  able  to 
invent  a  tale  for  thyself’f  Thou  hast  no  talent  that 
way.  My  grandsire  sent  no  niinstreb  or  jongleurs  ! 
on  his  errands.  Tliat  diamond  on  thy  finger  would 
show  that  these  Venetians  horve  jeweb  such  as  we 
have  never  seen.  The  story  b  a  good  story,  but  the 
worse  for  being  true.  Const  thou  not  invent  aught  ? 
Go  on.” 

“I  asked  him,  then,” continued  Sir  Ilenrj’,  “his  ' 
tale  about  this  jewel,  and  he  told  it  to  me.  I  will 
pass  by  that  talc,  and  come  to  the  end  of  mine.” 

“  At  thy  peril,”  said  the  King.  “  It  may  be  a  bet-  i 
ter  tale  than  thine  own  for  auglit  I  know.  Tell  it”  | 

Sir  Henry  Mullory  put  his  hands  slightly  abroad, 
and  bowed  hb  head  gently,  as  though  he  would  say,  , 
“  If  you  choose  to  be  bored,  it  is  not  my  fault,”  and 
after  thb  courtier-like  protest,  went  on  to  tell  Sig-  ^ 
nor  Nicolo’s  story.  j 

“ ‘It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  dear  Englishman,’  | 
said  Signor  Nicolo,  ‘  that  my  friend,  Kublai  Khan, 
was  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  I  lanlu.  On  the  con-  j 
trary,  he  was  his  youngest  nephew. 

‘“Mangu  was  son  of  Kheri  Khan,  and  was  left 
young  with  an  only  sister,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  ■ 
attached ;  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  Emperor  of 
India,  Conon  the  First,  and  took  his,  the  Euiperor’s,  ' 
sister,  as  his  bride  in  exchange. 

“  ‘  He  had  never  seen  this  lady  until  she  arrived  ! 
at  Campion,  the  day  before  their  nuptials.  Mangu  j 
became  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  from  all  I  could 
gather  from  those  old  men,  who  in  my  time  were  j 
still  about  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan,  and  who  re¬ 
membered  her,  there  was  no  wonder  at  it.  She  was  a 
most  peerless  body.  But  beauty  does  not  save  from 
death,  and  before  they  had  been  married  seven  ! 
months  this  beautiful  lady  died. 

“  ‘  Mangu  was  inconsolable.  He  made  a  vow  be¬ 
fore  the  small  household  idol,  an  idol  which  corre¬ 
sponds  among  the  Tartars  to  the  Lares  or  Penates  of 
the  Romans,  Signor  Mullory,  that  he  would  never 
look  on  the  lace  of  woman  again.  He  kept  his  vow 
religiously,  as  religiously  as  any  of  our  churchmen, 
with  the  hope  of  immortality  before  them,  keep  it. 
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He  was  a  heathen,  and  had  no  such  hopes ;  but  he 
kept  his  vow,  and  he  died  without  issue. 

« ‘  When  he  felt  death  was  creeping  on  him  he  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  anxious  about  his  successors.  The  wife 
of  Conon,  the  elder  King  of  India,  had  now  three 
beautiful  sons,  Ganlu,  Camul,  and  Kublai.  Man^ 
wrote  a  letter  to  Conon,  begging  that  in  brotherly 
lore  he  would  send  him  his  three  youths,  and  that 
he  would  give  him  the  one  he  should  choose  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Tartary. 

“  ‘  The  King  Conon  wrote,  saying,  ‘  Choose  be¬ 
tween  them  ’ ;  and  the  three  princes  were  started  on 
their  journey  with  the  greatest  tuagnifieence.  What 
need  to  dwell  on  the  mephants  and  the  eamels,  the 
horses,  the  rich  presents  which  were  sent?  Read 
any  Eastern  tale.  Sir  Henry,  and  fill  up  the  gap 
according  to  your  own  imagination. 

“  ‘  The  great  procession  which  accompanied  these 
three  princes  took  a  year  in  reaching  Mangu’s  capi¬ 
tal.  Many  delays  took  place  from  flooiled  rivers, 
fiwn  snow-storms,  and  other  accidents  of  travel, 
such  as  I  have  related  to  my  friends  in  this  hall  in 
recounting  my  own  travels  until  my  tongue  has 
grown  weary.  Many  lives  were  lost,  the  camels 
most  of  them  died,  but  the  elephants  and  the  horses 
arriveil,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  within  a  day’s 
walk  of  the  capital  of  Mangu.  There,  for  the  first 
time,  they  met  with  his  emissaries.  Hitherto,  since 
coming  into  the  dominions  of  the  Khan,  they  had 
had  no  credentials  save  the  golden  plate  which  he 
had  sent  with  his  ambassador.  This  had  been 
enough ;  the  more  showing  of  it  had  been  sufficient 
for  each  governor  of  every  province  through  which 
they  had  pas-sed.  The  whole  resources  of  each 
province  had  been  put  at  their  disposal,  but  they 
nad  hitherto  had  no  personal  recognition.  At  this 
point,  with  the  towers  of  the  capital  in  sight,  they 
were  mid  by  ten  thousand  cavalry  on  white  horses, 
each  common  man  clothed  in  cloth  of  silver  ami 
blue  velvet,  and  the  officers  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  crimson  satin.’ 

“  Beat  me  that  fool,”  cried  the  King,  in  extreme 
anger.  “  Bang  me  that  fool  on  his  pate,  with  a 
flagon.  Cut  me  his  cars.  Per^,  spawn  of  the 
Devil,  why  laughest  thou  ?  Can  I  not  hear  my  tale 
without  this  indecent  laughter  ?  It  comes  from  the 
incoyablc  babil  of  that  frol  there.  What  said  he, 
Percy  ?  I  will  know  by  —  (go  to  Chaucer  for  an 
oath).  Speak,  sir.” 

“  lie  said  only,”  replied  that  mischievous  young 
rascal,  Percy,  who  ought  to  have  been  a  midship¬ 
man,  by  the  by,  and  who  was  very  much  frightened 
at  the  King’s  manner,  —  “he  said  only  that  this 
Signor  Nicolo  of  Venice  was  a  better  story-teller 
than  Sir  Henry  Mullory :  that  we  should  have  drag¬ 
ons  anon  now,  and  mavhap.some  unicorns  and  a 
phoenix  if  we  gave  Sir  Ilenry  time.” 

“  Turn  the  fool  out,”  cried  the  King ;  and  the  fool 
went  out  by  one  door,  ran  down  the  lower  ward  to 
the  curfew  tower  with  a  face  of  dismay,  told  a 
drunken  old  warder  that  the  castle  was  on  fire,  and 
persuaded  him  to  ring  the  alarm  bell,  aroused  all 
the  townsfolk  of  Wini&or,  who  came  swarming  into 
the  middle  ward  to  render  assistance ;  and  long  be¬ 
fore  Sir  Henry’s  story  was  finished  stepped  back 
again  by  a  door  behind  the  dais,  and,  with  a  sancti¬ 
monious  air,  quietly  took  a  chair  behind  the  King, 
beside  his  confessor,  as  he  did  so  passing  his  finger 
three  or  four  times  round  the  crown  of  his  head  in 
an  impertinent  allusion  to  the  reverend  gentleman’s 
tonsure. 

“  The  three  princes,”  continued  Sir  Henry,  “  were 


met  by  this  splendid  cavalcade,  the  commander  of 
which,  clothed  in  —  ” 

“  Let  that  pa!<s,”  said  the  Kiiyr.  “  Let  us  have 
no  more  tailors’  bills,  sweet  Sir  Ilenry.” 

“  —  told  them  that  they  were  to  be  conducted 
into  the  town  the  ne.xt  morning  in  the  greatest 
state,  but  that  Mangu  Khan  desired  that  they  would 
house  where  they  were  for  the  night.  The  apart¬ 
ments  set  aside  for  them  were  very  homely,  after 
what  they  had  been  acciuitomed  to  in  India,  but 
they  all  three  acquiesced  with  a  good  grace. 

“  At  twelve  o’clock  that  night,”  said  Signor  Ma- 
thio,  “  Ganlu,  the  oldest  prince,  sitting  alone  in  his 
room,  among  his  books,  heard  a  knock  at  his  door. 
His  servant,  timidly  appearing,  announced  that  an 
old  priest  would  speak  to  him. 

“  ‘  A  Ncstorian,  I  doubt,  or  a  Mohammedan,’  said 
Ganlu,  looking  up  from  his  books. 

“  ‘  A  priest  of  our  own  faith,’  said  the  servant. 

“  The  priest  was  shown  in,  humbly  dressed,  but  a 
noble-looking  old  man. 

“  ‘  AVhat  wouldst  thou,  my  father  ?  ’  said  Prince 
Ganlu. 

“  ‘  I  have  here  a  talisman,’  said  the  priest  (show¬ 
ing  him  the  talisman  which  you  hold  in  your  hand. 
Signor  Mullory),  which  will  enable  you  to  win  the 
love  of  your  uncle,  and  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Tartary.  I  would  know  what  you  would  oflTer  me 
for  it.’ 

“  ‘  Dost  thou  believe,  dear  father,’  said  Ganlu,  ‘  in 
commandment  xc.  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Not  I,’  said  the  old  priest. 

“  ‘  Dost  thou  then  believe,’  retorted  Ganlu,  ‘  that 
any  man  can  come  to  salvation,  save  through  our 
faith  ?  ’ 

‘“I  most  certainly  believe  it,’  said  the  old  priest. 

‘  But  what  wilt  thou  give  me  for  my  talisman  ?  ’ 

“‘The  curse  of  iShama*  fall  on  thee  and  thy 
talisman,  thou  heretic  1  Depiart !  ’ 

“  So  he  departed  from  the  prig  Ganlu,  and  went 
on  to  the  drunkartl,  Camul.  Camul  ha<l  not  only 
gotten  himself  disguised  in  liquor,  but  his  servants 
also.  The  old  priest  found  them  all  uproarious,  and 
was  hustled  in  before  the  presence  of  the  Prince  by 
a  dozen  grooms  and  courtesans,  somewhat  more 
drunk  than  the  Prince  himself,  who  was  drunk 
enough.  He  delivered  his  message. 

“ ‘I  bring  you  here  a  talisman  which  shall  secure 
your  succession  to  the  throne  of  Tartary.  What 
will  you  give  me  for  it?’ 

“  ‘  Sit  (lown  and  drink,  you  old  fool,’  cried  Prince 
Camul.  ‘  Make  me  this  old  fool  drunk,  you  fellows,’ 
crieil  Camul.  ‘  We  will  bargain  afterwards.’ 

“  But  the  old  fellow  escaped  them,  and  went  to 
the  lodgings  of  Kublai,  to  see  what  mart  he  could 
get  there  for  his  talisman. 

“  The  whole  building  was  wrapped  in  darkness ; 
but  the  old  man  passed  quietly  in,  picking  his  way 
through  the  sleeping  attendants  by  the  light  of  a  few 
dim  lamps,  which  were  still  left  burning,  until  he 
came  to  the  chamber  of  the  sleeping  Kublai,  whom 
he  shook  by  the  shoulder,  saying  once  more,  ‘  Prince, 

*  “ I  say  !”  (Printer’s  devil).  “Not  at  all.  The  limits  o(  his* 
torical  Action  are  not  yet  AxM.  Hoar  abont  the  dates  in  Kenil¬ 
worth  t  where  Shakespeare,  at  twelve  years  old,  is  asked  if  he  has 
written  any  more  plays ;  slnd  where  Amy  Bobsart,  eleven  years 
after  the  famous  coroner’s  Inqnest  on  her,  pathetic^ly  states  her 
case  to  Queen  Klizabeth.  No ;  let  us  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
Good  old  Pettigrew  is  dead,  and  the  Saturday  Review  don’t  notice 
small  papers  of  this  kind.  Let  us  have  our  Sing  with  our  betters. 
And  fur  that  matter,  writers  of  historical  Action,  getting  carefully 
their  dates  from  the  best  authorities,  seem  on  tiM  Whole  to  come 
out  of  the  fight  better  than  the  writers  of  history  themselves.’’  — 
H.  K. 
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arise !  I  have  here  a  talisman  which  shall  give  thee 
the  Khanate  of  Tartary.’ 

“  ‘  May  the  great  fiend  seize  the  Khanate  of  Tar¬ 
tar}'!  1  had  as  lief  you  made  me  whipster  to  the 
madmen  in  India.  Avaunt!’ 

‘“Yet,  see  my  talisman.’ 

“  ‘  Thou  and  thy  talisman  !  Thou  prating  old 
knave,  is  there  not  a  time  fur  all  things ;  and  is  not 
this  the  time  for  sleep  V  Ilarow !  Wala  !  there  ! 
Push  me  forth  this  old  fool ;  yet  use  him  gently, 
youths.  If  the  gods  bless  ^’ou,  your  curls  will  some 
day  be  gray  and  thin  as  Ins  locks  are  now.  Good 
night,  thou  foolish  old  person.  Here  is  money  for 
thee.’ 

“The  old  priest  was  gently  and  kindly  pushed 
out  by  the  young  warriors  in  attendance,  and  disap¬ 
peared.  Tlie  next  day  the  cavalcade  moved  on 
into  the  town,  and  at  the  palace  the  three  youths 
were  brought  into  the  great  hall  of  council,  and 
among  fifteen  hundred  warriors,  sitting  in  all  his 
awful  magnificence,  was  Maiigu,  mightiest  sovereign 
of  the  earth,  great-grandson  of  the  mightier  Ginghis. 

“  And  when  they  saw  that  he  was  none  other  than 
the  old  priest,  their  hearts  failed  them.  Here  was  a 
to-do  indeed !  The  eldest  had  consigned  him  to 
condemnation  as  a  heretic ;  the  second  had  insulted 
him,  and  had  wanted  to  make  him  drunk ;  and  the 
third  had  called  him  an  old  fool  and  turned  him  out 
of  the  house.  India  was  a  year’s  journey  away. 
Was  there  no  hope?  They  looked  round ;  the  ser¬ 
ried  ranks  had  closed  in  on  all  sides,  and  the  infuri¬ 
ated  Klian  had  descended  fix)m  the  throne  and  was 
advancing  towanls  them. 

“  ‘  Face  it  out  like  men,’  Kublai  had  time  t«  say, 
when  the  Klian  was  upon  them.  He  smiled  sweet¬ 
ly  to  them  and  held  out  his  hands.  ‘  I  see  three 
pairs  of  my  sweet  sister’s  eyes,’  he  said ;  ‘  Ganlu, 
thou  art  scholarly  and  wise.  Camul,  thou  art  a 
merry  companion.  You  two  shall  stay  with  us  a 
time,  and  carry  presents  back  to  our  brother. 
Kublai,  you  know  that  there  is  a  time  and  a  season 
for  all  things.  You  know  the  reverence  due  to 
gi'ay  hairs;  you  go  home  no  more.  Heaceforth 
thou  art  Khan  of  Tartary.’  ” 

“  And  immciliately  he  had  spoken  these  words,” 
continued  the  fool,  behind  Sir  Ilenry  Mulloiy,  with 
the  most  perfectly  absurd  imitation  of  his  voice  and 
manner,  “  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventjr- 
six  golden  trumpets  began  to  play,  each  one  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tunc,  and  played  until  dark,  so  that  the  day 
was  spent  in  harmony.  This  Cubley  Khan,  your 
Grace,  and  my  very  sweet  and  gentle  masters  all  ” 
(^here  came  a  grin  and  a  liow  even  more  ridiculously 
like  Sir  Henry’s  than  the  voice  in  which  the  fool 
spoke),  “  was  own  brother  to  Cubley,  the  bear  war¬ 
den  of  Southwark,  who  last  year,  coming  home  dis¬ 
guised  in  drink,  was  refused  entrj^  by  his  wife,  and 
went  me  to  bed  with  his  bears ;  since  when  naught 
has  been  seen  of  him.  Gallant  and  noble  knights, 
this  is  all  my  tale.” 

“  ’T  is  a  merry  fool,”  said  the  King,  laughing  ; 
“you  must  forgive  him.  Sir  Henry.” 

“  I  will  when  I  have  done  laughing  at  the  knave,” 
said  Sir  Henry,  good-humoredly.  “  Now  I  come  to 
the  more  serious  part  of  iny  story.” 

“  Now  hath  Sir  Henry  finished  fooling,  and  begin- 
neth  to  be  serious,”  shouted  the  fool  with  the  voice 
of  a  herald. 

“Quiet,  dear  gossip,”  said  Sir  Henry.  “I  will 
make  thee  weep  ere  I ’ve  done,  even  now,”  and 
there  were  no  more  interruptions. 


“  Such  was  the  story  of  Signor  Nicolo,  your  Grace  ' 
about  the  talisman  which  I  still  held  in  my  hand.  It  j 
was,  he  went  on  to  tell  me,  the  very  talisman  which 
Mangu  Khan  had  carried  in  his  hand,  as  an  excuse 
when  ho  went  at  night  in  the  disguise  of  a  priest,  to  ' 
see  his  three  nephews  as  they  really  were.  At  this  i 
moment  the  talisman  was  gently  taken  from  my  ^ 
hand  by  Giovanni  Doria,  the  Genoese  gentleman  ^ 
prisoner  who  sat  on  my  left.  I  saw  that  my  part  i 
in  the  play  was  done,  and  I  sat  back,  while  Doria  j 
leant  over  me  and  Signor  Matliio,  and  entered  into 
eager  conversation  with  old  Signor  Nicolo.  I  won¬ 
dered  much  what  was  to  follow,  and  I  looked  round. 
All  the  guests  were  sitting  perfectly  silent  looking 
steadily  at  us ;  and  I  noticed,  moreover,  tliat  a  great 
crimson  silk  curtain  had  been  let  down  in  the  arch 
which  divided  the  banc^ucting-hall  from  the  first  of 
the  great  galleries  which  I  have,  described,  and 
which  now  blocked  the  view  of  the  first  gallery 
from  us.  We  were  shut  in  together  by  that  cu> 
tain  whiph  filled  the  arch.  What  was  to  come  from 
behind  that  curtain  I  could  not  guess.  I  had  ears 
for  the  conversation  of  Signor  Doria  and  Signor 
Nicolo ;  but  my  eyes  were  on  the  curtain. 

“  Signor  Doria,  leaning  over  me,  began  a  sharp, 
eager  conversation  with  Signor  Nicolo.  I  could  see 
now  that  whatever  of  a  secret  there  was.  Signor 
^lathio  was  not  in  it ;  he  was  as  puzzled  as  I  was. 
And  I  may  now  remark,  your  Grace,  that  the  whole 
of  these  Venetian  gentlemen,  on  that  night,  and  on 
every  other  occasion,  showed  a  fineness  of  breeding, 
a  giving  up  of  themselves  to  others,  a  consideration 
of  other’s  wishes  and  hopes,  such  as  one  never  sees 
in  this  dear  England  of  oui's.  But  of  all  the  gentle¬ 
men,  Signor  Doria  of  Genoa  was  the  finest.  If  be 
had  been  the  old  man’s  son,  instead  of  a  prisoner 
of  war,  he  could  not  have  shown  a  finer  courtesy. 
He,  with  the  talisman  in  his  hand,  began  the  con¬ 
versation  across  me.  I  leant  back  watching  all 
parties. 

“  ‘  You  have  not  told  us  yet,’  said  Signor  Doria, 
‘how  you  become  possessed  of  this  talisman,  my 
dear  father.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  not  mine,’  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sigh. 

‘  It  is  my  glorious  son’s.  Kublai  Khan  gave  it  to 
him  after  his  return  from  his  mission  to  Caracas. 
When  your  uncle  Lampa  took  him  prisoner,  I  wore 
it  myself  as  a  relic  of  my  poor  Imy,  whom  I  am 
never  to  sec  again.  Your  uncle  Lampa  was  ray 
dear  friend  when  we  were  bovs  at  Genoa,  before 
this  weary  wandering  began.  Why  has  he  not  sent 
me  mv  boy  back,  dear  Giovanni  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  This  talisman  has  magical  properties,  has  it 
not  ?  ’  said  Doria.  ‘  May  I  look  into  it  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Fools  say  that  it  will  show  the  past  and  the 
present,  but  not  the  future,’  said  Signor  Nicola 
‘  Any  talisman  would  do  that,  I  think.  I  only  want 
my  tioy.  I  am  a-weary  of  waiting.  Let  me  look 
upon  his  face  and  die.’ 

“  ‘  Doria  had  got  the  sapphire  between  his  face 
and  Signor  Nicolo’s,  and  was  looking  over  it  at  the 
old  man  with  his  great  gray  eyes.  A  more  beauti¬ 
ful  face  or  more  hcautifiil  eyes  I  shall  never  see 
again,  your  Grace,  until  I  see  Doria’s  in  heaven. 
‘  I  will  look  into  this  jewel,  dear  father,’  he  said, 
‘  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  see.  The  past  and  the 
present,  saidst  thou  ?  I  will  tell  thee  what  I  see.’ 

“  ‘  Go  on,  then,  if  the  humor  takes  thee,’  said  the 
old  man  smiling.  ‘  Canst  thou  see  my  boy’s  face  ? 
That  were  the  bravest  sight  of  all.’ 

“  ‘  I  see,’  said  Doria,  who  wm  not  looking  into 
the  jewel  at  all,  but  watching  the  old  man,  —  ‘I 
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gee  two  gentlemen,  wandering  on  through  woods, 
mountains,  towns  of  people,  so  strange  that  I  know 
not  of  their  nation,  —  year  after  year  towards  the 
east.  And  with  them  I  see  a  youth,  with  whose 
beauty  none  living  may  compare ;  and  they  have 
wandered  so  long  that  the  youth  has  grown  into  a 
man.  At  first  into  a  young  man,  whose  laughing 
eyes  sparkle  at  each  new  wonder  on  his  wondrous 
wayside  ^  but  at  last,  before  his  journey  is  ended, 
into  a  solemn  man,  a  statesman,  a  king  among  all 
tlie  kings  of  the  earth,  —  a  man  before  whose  gentle 
and  wise  counsels  wild  war  dies  into  silence,  and 
treason  and  anarchy  give  way  to  loyalty  and  peace.’ 

“  ‘  Thou  readest  truly  enough,’  said  the  old  man, 
weeping.  ‘Who  could  not  read  this  of  my  son? 
But  ah !  the  bitter  pn*sent  1  ’ 

“  I  follow  this  young  man,  now  middle-aged,  on 
his  glorious  career.  I  have  seen  in  this  stone 
twenty-six  years  of  his  life.  I  see  him  wearying  of 
his  noble  work  among  the  nations  who  know  not 
God,  and  pining  for  his  own  beautiful  Venice.  I 
see  him  persuading  the  two  old  gentlemen,  who  are 
with  him,  to  return,  and  I  see  them  return.’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  weary  day  1  ’  said  Signor  Nicolo. 

“‘Now  I  see  a  sea-fight,  in  shallow  waters.  And 
I  hear  the  cries  of  the  victorious  Grcnoese  galleys, 
and  they  cry,  ‘Doria!  Dorial’  and  then  they  sail 
away,  and  two  old  men  are  left  wailing  on  the 
shore.’ 

“  Signor  Nicolo  bowed  his  head. 

“  ‘  Then  I  see  the  palaces  at  Genoa,  my  own  dear 
home.  And  I  see  the  man  we  speak  of  courted, 
caressed,  loved  by  high  and  low.  A  prisoner,  truly, 
such  a  prisoner  as  am  I,  but  with  the  court  of  a 
prince.  That  is  what  I  see.’ 

“  ‘That  is  all  the  past  and  the  present,’  interposed 
solemn  Signor  Mathio.  ‘I  could  see  that.  Thou 
canst  not  see  the  fliture,  dear  Doria.  They  who 
said  that  that  talisman  could  show  the  future,  lied. 
What  more  dost  thou  see  of  the  present  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  see  nothing  more,’  cried  Doria,  casting  the 
noble  jewel  down  with  a  dash,  ‘  but  I  hear.  1  hear 
footsteps.  I  hear  them  coming  towards  us.  Up 
the  staircase,  through  the  corridor,  through  gallery 
after  gallery  towards  us.  And  those  footsteps  are 
the  footsteps  of  the  Arbiter  of  Cathay,  and  he  is 
here !  ’  ” 


“  I,  your  Grace,”  said  Sir  Henry  Mullory  to  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third,  “  had  begun  to  guess  what  was 
eoming,  but  very  dimly.  I,  therefore,  hearing  every 
word  which  Doria  spoke,  looked  steadily  at  the 
crimson  curtain  which  filled  the  arch,  knowing  by 
instinct  that  the  secrtd  would  be  read  by  that  cur¬ 
tain.  Not  another  Venetian  gentleman  looked  to¬ 
wards  it,  though  some  of  them  were  young,  and,  of 
course,  curious.  As  I  said  before,  your  Grace, 
their  manners  are  better  than  ours. 

“  But  at  a  certain  point  in  Signor  Doria’s  conver¬ 
sation,  I  saw  that  I  had  not  looked  in  vain.  The 
curtain  was  raisiid  at  one  comer,  and  a  man  came 
in  and  stood  perfectly  silent  and  still  before  it,  look¬ 
ing  towards  us,  who  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table.  He  was  a  very  tall  man,  with  a  large  brown 
beard,  not  shaved  according  to  the  Venetian  fashion 
of  the  time,  but  growing  large  and  loose.  He  was 
clothed  entirely  from  head  to  foot  in  white  satin, 
with  a  few  slashes  of  amber-colored  velvet  here  and 
there ;  and  from  his  left  shoulder  hung  a  short 
amber-colored  velvet  cloak.  One  could,  in  these 
colors,  see  him  well  with  the  crimson  satin  curtain 
behind  him :  he  stood  perfectly  still  and  silent,  as  1 


said,  and  I  knew  in  a  moment  that  I  was  looking  on 
the  immortal  MARCO  POLO  1 

“  I  left  feasting  my  ej'es  on  him  at  once.  I  had 
seen  him.  My  grandchildren  could  say  now :  ‘  Our 
grandsire  saw  Marco  Polo  at  Venice,  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  captivity  at  Genoa.’  I  turned  to  the  group 
on  my  right  Doria  sank  back  in  his  chair,  saying, 
‘  I  hope  it  has  not  killed  him  1  ’  Dandalo,  who  had 
been  talking  ship-talk  all  the  evening,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Paolos,  came  up  and  said,  ‘  What  ho  1 
Signor  Nicolo,  thy  son  is  come  back !  ’  But  we 
could  not  rouse  the  old  man  for  some  time.  We 
brought  up  Marco  Polo  himself,  but  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  know  him  at  first.  When  he  did,  he 
kissed  him,  and  asked  him  where  he  had  been.  The 
whole  plot  was  a  failure,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  after  all 
the  pains  we  had  taken.  Marco  Polo  knelt  at  his 
father’s  knees,  and  took  his  head  on  his  shoulder. 
There  was  the  brown  beanl  of  the  one  and  the 
white  beard  of  the  other  intermingling,  and  the  blue 
velvet  and  gold  of  Signor  Mathio’s  dress  was  inter- 
mi.xed  with  the  white  satin  and  amber  of  Signor 
Marco  ^a  strange  picture,  your  Grace),  with  all 
the  briUiant  dress  and  jewelry  of  Venice  crowding 
round.  Every  one  stood  perfectly  silent:  Mathio 
alone  weeping.  Since  the  world  began,  your  Grace, 
1  doubt  if  a  nobler  company  was  ever  assembled ; 
there  were  twenty-nine  of  the  most  richly-dressed 
men  in  Europe  crowding  round  the  old  man  and 
his  son,  who  were  in  one  another’s  arms  after  their 
weary  separation,  and  whilst  we  looked  on,  we  were 
joined  by  another.” 

“And  who  was  he?”  said  King  Edward  the 
Thinl. 

“  Death,  your  Majesty.  Marco  Polo,  after  a  time, 
half  rose,  and  looked  into  his  father’s  face,  and  then 
gently  laid  him  back  in  his  chair,  and  closed  his 
eyes.  He  turned  his  noble  presence  round  on  us, 
and  said,  ‘  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  bravely  welcomed 
back  to  Venice.  The  conqueror  of  all  conquerors 
has  come  to  greet  me.’ 

“  And  that  was  the  only  time  you  ever  saw  him,” 
said  the  King.  “  Now  describe  to  us  what  manner 
of  man  he  was.” 


“  He  was,”  said  the  fool,  with  his  former  imitation 
of  Sir  Henry,  “  as  like  my  Lord  Mortimer  as  two 
peas.  I  mean  as  my  Lord  Mortimer  was  fifty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  younger,  and  not  so  ill-looking. 


At  this  moment  a  grave  old  gentleman  approached 
the  King. 

“  May  it  please  your  Grace,  my  Lord  Mortimer, 
humbly,  and  of  his  duty,  praycth  you  incontinent 
to  send  him  your  fool,  to  answer  certain  matters.” 

“  Thou  lunatic !  ”  said  the  King,  “  what  hast  thou 
been  doing  ?  ” 

“  Your  Grace’s  fool  has  roused  the  townsfolk,” 
said  the  old  gentleman. 

“  Bid  them  go  to  bed  again,”  said  the  King. 

“But  the  townsfolk  have  aroused  your  Grace’s 
mother,  the  Queen  Isabella,”  said  the  old  gentle¬ 
man. 

“  Tlie  devil  1  ”  said  the  King.  “  Thou  unlucky 
fool !  what  hast  thou  been  doing  ?  ” 

“  I  did  but  tell  a  mournful  story,  like  Sir  Henry 
Mullory,”  said  the  fool,  fairly  aghast  at  having 
aroused  the  “  she  wolf  of  France  from  her  lair.”  “  1 
did  but  tell  the  warder  that  the  castle  was  afire,  and 
bid  him  ring  the  bell.  I  am  lost,”  continued  the 
reckless  man,  “  unless  with  your  Grace’s  protection. 
It  will  be  a  worse  business  than  Berkeley.” 
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For  one  moment  after  those  terrible  words  the  | 
poor  young  Kin"  stood  ghastly  white,  lieking  his 
dry  lips,  and  making  as  niough  he  would  swallow 
sometliing  down  his  chokin"  throat.  But  he  was  a 
kin",  and  he  swallowed  it.  In  less  than  a  minute  he 
8jK)ke  again. 

“  Fly,  fool,  fly !  Get  sanctuarj'  at  Eton.  Tell  my 
mother  that  my  fool  is  not  here.  I  will  be  with  her 
direetly.  To  bed,  gentlemen,  to  bed.  Sir  Henry 
Mullory,  I  thank  you  for  your  storj'.” 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  SCENE  OF  COMUS. 

To  the  county  of  Salop  commend  us  for  the  love¬ 
liest  of  English  scenery;  and  where  can  anybody 
point  out  a  prettier  town  than  the  ancient  borough 
of  Ludlow  ?  Planted  on  the  heights  of  a  steep  line 
of  rocks  which  form  the  western  extremity  of  the 
extensive  knoll  on  which  the  town  is  built,  in  a  po¬ 
sition  which  at  one  time  must  have  betui  all  but  im- 
premablc,  the  towers  of  Ludlow  Castle  presemt  to 
us  from  their  summits,  in  a  grand  sweep  of  country 
from  west  to  east,  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  of 
panoramas.  In  the  latter  direction  rises  the  bold 
mass  of  tbe  Titterstone  Clee  Hill.  More  to  the 
north  we  look  over  Corve  Dale  and  the  picturesque 
mixture  of  wood  and  bank  which  conceals  from  oim 
view  the  pleasant  village  of  Stanton  Lacy,  while  oim 
eyes  wander  over  hill  after  hill  which  form  its  back¬ 
ground,  until  they  are  almost  lost  in  the  distance. 

More  directly  north,  the  valley  of  the  beautiful 
Tcme  lies  before  us,  and  we  see  beyond  into  that  of 
the  Onej',  with  their  no  less  picturesque  villages  of 
Bromfield  and  Onybury,  and  a  still  more  hilly  back¬ 
ground,  ending  in  the  Stretton  mountains.  West- 
wanlly,  immediately  on  our  left,  the  distance  is 
more  restricted,  anil  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  the 
wooded  hill  of  Whitcliflf  and  the  other  line  of  hill 
and  forest  which  stretches  through  tbe  sylvan  wilds 
of  Bingewood  to  the  lovely  scenery  of  Downton. 
Behind  us,  to  the  south,  the  Teme  suddenly  enters 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  formed  by  some  convul¬ 
sion  of  the  ancient  world,  which  cut  oflT  the  knoll 
on  which  now  stand  castle  and  town,  and  gave  it 
its  picturesf|ue  character.  Truly,  with  such  attrac¬ 
tions,  and,  I  may  add,  many  others  of  varying 
character,  Ludlow  ought  to  be  the  queen  of  our 
inland  visiting-places. 

We  will  not  on  the  present  occasion  loiter  in  the 
town,  but  let  us  for  a  moment  look  into  the  castle. 
A  dark,  stern,  and  not  lofty  or  very  shapely  tower, 
fronting  the  open  place  of  the  town  called  Castle 
Street,  and  approached  under  the  shade  of  a  few 
trees,  forms  the  portal  to  this  noble  ruin,  and  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  the  outer  court, —  a  vast  space,  sur¬ 
rounded  on  the  northeast  by  a  line  of  wall  supported 
by  towers,  which  joins  the  gateway  tower  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  in  its  continuation  round  the  southern 
side  is  lined  by  tbe  ruins  of  buildings  which  are  said 
to  have  formed  stables,  barracks,  and  other  offices ; 
while  the  northwestern  side  of  the  court  is  formed 
by  the  line  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  great  mass  of 
buildings  which  formed  the  Castle  more  properly  so 
named. 

The  walls  are  separa^^ed  from  the  outer  court  by 
a  wide  and  deep  fosse,  which  was  formerly  crossed 
by  a  drawbridge,  now  si^rseded  by  a  bridge  of 
stone  with  two  arches.  We  no  sooner  enter  this 
great  court  by  the  outer  gateway,  than  we  behold 
opposite  us  a  striking  mass  of  buildings  to  which  this 
bridge  leads.  Most  conspicuous  is  the  ancient  Nor¬ 
man  keep,  rising  in  massive  solidity  above  all  the 


other  towers  of  the  castle.  Adjoining  to  it,  and  j 
opening  upon  the  bridge,  is  the  entrance  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  castle,  a  gateway  of  much  later  date  ; 
than  the  keep,  and  having  over  it  windows  of  that 
style  of  architectural  construction  which  points  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  fact,  this  portion 
was  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  English  gentry  of  her  reign.  Sir  Henry  Syd¬ 
ney  of  Penshurst,  who  held  the  high  office  of  Lord  \ 
President  of  Wales  and  the  ^larches,  in  which  ca¬ 
pacity  he  resided  and  held  his  court  in  Ludlow 
Castle,  and  who  has  told  posterity,  in  a  Latin  in¬ 
scription  placed  over  the  gateway  arch,  of  ipienilous 
feelings,  excited  no  doubt  by  popular  ingratitude.  i 
It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Sir  Henry  was 
the  father  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  preux  chevalier 
of  his  age,  the  poet,  and  lover  of  letters  and  men  of 
letters,  who  was  no  doubt  a  frequent  resident  in 
Ludlow  Ca.stle,  and  probably  there  collected  at  ‘ 
times  around  him  the  Spensers,  and  the  Raleighs, 
and  the  other  literary  stars  of  his  day.  Tliis  build¬ 
ing  ajipears  to  have  been  subsequently  connected 
with  English  literature  through  another  of  its  cele-  ■ 
brated  names.  Sir  Henry  Sydney  held  the  presi-  i 
dency  of  Wales  from  155D  to  1581  ;  during  the 
Commonwealth  period  the  court  of  Wales  ceased 
virtually  to  exist ;  but  it  was  revived  at  the  Eesto-  ' 
ration,  when  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  the  friend  and 

Iiatron  of  Butler,  obtained  the  appointment.  Tlie 
'^arl  took  Butler  with  him  as  his  secretary,  ami  sub- 
smjuently  gave  him  the  office  of  steward  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  which  he  is  known  to  have  held  in  1661.  It 
was  an  old  tradition  that  “  Hudibras  ”  was  partly 
written  in  tlie  room  over  the  gateway  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  as  the  residence  allotted  to  the  poet ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  this 
meant  the  outwanl  entrance  by  which  we  have  just 
entered  from  Castle  Street. 

But  this  must  be  a  mere  mistake.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  a  room  like  that  of  the  outer  gateway 
tower,  which  is  barely  good  enough  for  a  porter, 
should  have  been  given  to  a  man  who,  besides  his 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  scholar,  held  the  important 
oftice  of  secretary'  to  the  Lord  President ;  and  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  room 
“  over  the  gateway  ”  Inhabited  by  Butler,  was  that 
over  the  gateway  into  the  inner  court  in  the  build¬ 
ings  for  which  the  castle  was  indebted  to  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  a  view  of  which  we  present  to  thee,  gentle 
reader,  in  the  accompanying  sketch.* 

The  gate  is  opened  to  us,  and  we  pass  through  it 
into  the  inner  court.  Our  first  impression  is  that  of 
being  confounded  with  the  view  of  the  noble  masses 
of  ruins  which  surround  us ;  but  we  will  not  stay  to 
examine  these  in  detail,  or  to  mount  the  great  keep 
tower  on  our  left  to  contemplate  from  its  summit  the 
glorious  panorama  of  plain  and  mountain  which  I 
have  described  aliove,  or  even  to  visit  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  Norman  circular  chapel  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  court. 

Right  in  face  of  us  we  see  a  vast  pile  of  buildings, 
consisting  of  what  we  may  perhapw  call  two  great 
agglomerations  of  towers,  joined  together  by  a  cur¬ 
tain-wall,  all  exhibiting  a  high  excellence  of  building 


*  In  the  Inventory  of  ftimlture  found  In  Ludlow  Castle,  when  U 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  In  1650,  printed  in  my  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Ludlow,”  pp.  422  -  434,  the  steward’s  chamber  is  eridenUy 
spoken  of  as  within  the  castle,  and  is  described  as  so  full  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  it  must  have  been  rather  a  large  room.  Adjoining  to  it 
were  a  closet,  the  steward’s  man’s  chamber,  and  the  secretary’s 
man’s  chamber,  meaning,  probably,  what  we  should  now  call  tbe 
assistant  or  under-steward  and  the  assistant-secretary.  This  would 
quite  exclude  all  question  of  tbe  outer  gate-tower  being  Butler’s 
residence. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  SCENE  OF  COMUS. 
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and  architectural  ornamentation,  —  probably  built 
under  the  great  and  notorioiw  Roger  de  Mortimer, 
the  paramour  of  the  queen  of  Edward  II.,  who  was 
lord  of  this  castle.  Tliey  constituted  the  state  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Edwardian  castle;  and  the  apartments 
which  they  contain  are  all  connected  tfaditionally 
with  names  of  princes  and  princesses,  and  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  degree  in  the  olden  time.  And  tliat 
curtain-wcll,  with  its  handsome  polished  windows, 
and  its  no  less  handsome  doorway,  approached  by 
a  long  flight  of  steps,  attracts  ns  even  more  than  the 
other  parts  of  this  pile  of  buildings,  and  we  will  visit 
it.  As  we  approach  it,  we  perceive  that  all  the  .steps 
have  been  taken  away, — they  are  said  to  have  been 
made  of  marble.  Through  the  arch  of  the  doorway, 
singularly  elegant  in  its  forms  and  mouldings,  you 
see  the  bare  walls,  floorless  and  roofless,  of  the  grand 
hall  of  Ludlow  Castle,  the  stage  on  whieh  was  origi¬ 
nally  perfonned  the  most  beautiful  masque  in  our 
langu^,  the  “  Comus  ”  of  Milton. 

tVe  have  no  evidence  whether  Milton  was  or  was 
not  at  Ludlow  when  the  Mi-sgue  of  “  Comus  ”  was 
performed,  but  we  know  certainly  from  the  title  in 
the  original  edition,  that  it  was  “  presented  at  Lud¬ 
low  Castle,  1634,  before  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
then  President  of  Wales.”  The  occasion  is  said  to 
have  been  to  celebrate  the  appointment  of  that  no¬ 
bleman  to  his  high  office.  The  opposite  wall  of  the 
ball  of  Ludlow  Castle  now  remains  only  as  a  curtain 
wall  between  the  two  masses  of  towers;  it  stands 
upon  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and  forms  a  very  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  the  castle  it.«elf  in  the  views  taken 
from  the  outside,  and  especially  taken  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Now  descend  to  the  present  floor,  which  is 
that,  not  of  the  Hall  of  Comus,  but  of  the  cellar  be¬ 
neath  it;  cross  it,  and  clamber  into  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  outer  wall ;  and  you  will  then  see  below 
and  before  you  another  scene,  so  lovely  that  it  will 
hardly  fail  to  snatch  from  you  the  e.xclamation  that 
this  was  indeed,  when  in  its  glory,  a  hall  worth  as¬ 
sembling  in.  Their  nearer  pro.ximity  than  when 
seen  from  the  keep  tower,  makes  the  features  of  the 
landscape  look  richer  and  fairer  as  you  trace  Teme 
winding  his  course  from  Oakley  Park  down  to  the 
spot  where  he  is  going  to  throw  himself  into  the 
ravine  between  the  town  and  the  hill  of  Whitcliff', 
before  continuing  his  wanderings  towards  Worces¬ 
tershire. 

We  get  a  glimpse,  too,  of  a  part  of  the  hill  itself, 
and  especially  of  that  fine  old  fragment  of  a  prime¬ 
val  forest  which  still  conceals  at  some  distance 
within  its  deepest  recesses  a  spot  more  to  be  hal¬ 
lowed  than  the  tower  of  “  Iludibras,”  or  the  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Sydneys  and  Spensers,  or  even  than 
the  Hall  of  Comus  itself,  —  I  mean  the  scene  of 
the  incident  on  which  the  plot  of  “  Comus  ”  was 
formed.  We  will,  for  the  present,  leave  behind  us 
castle  and  town,  and  pay  a  visit  to  this  spot :  it  was 
my  intention  to  lead  my  reader  thither  when  I 
b^an  writing  this  paper. 

It  was  early  in  the  past  autumn  that  I  last  visited 
this  spot,  in  company  with  that  which  makes  all 
such  excursions  pleasant,  a  small  party  of  agreeable 
friends.  It  was  the  time  when  the  leaves  ^gin  to 
change  their  tints,  and  when  a  country  like  this,  so 
covered  with  woodlands,  is  perhaps  seen  to  most 
advantage.  The  nearest  way  to  the  wood  is  by  the 
road  which  crosses  the  Teme  by  the  bridge  under 
the  castle,  and  instead  of  going  up  WhitchfT,  —  we 
are  of  course  on  foot,  the  only  way  to  enjoy  forest 
scenery,  —  we  turn  along  the  high  ro^  to  the 


right,  which,  for  a  short  space,  borders  upon  the 
river,  and  then  makes  a  turn  by  the  side  of  some 
extensive  stone  ouarries,  a  favorite  point  for  a  dis¬ 
tant  view  of  Ludlow  Castle. 

Tlie  quarry  is  of  interest  to  geological  excursion¬ 
ists,  for  It  is  one  of  those  Silurian  beds  of  which  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  has  told  us  so  iniK-h,  and  which 
give  so  much  interest  to  the  Ludlow  district,  which 
are  here  capped  by  the  Downton  sandstone,  and  it 
is  rather  celebrated  locally  fur  the  shells  which  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  latter.  A  few  paces  fur¬ 
ther,  and  we  are  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  we 
enter  it  by  a  gate  of  a  country  lane ;  but  iastead  of 
pursuing  this,  we  turn  short  to  the  left,  and  mount  a  | 
steep  and  rather  laborious  path,  but  this  is  compen¬ 
sated  by  its  shortness,  which  leads  as  into  the  upper 
road,  the  high  roatl  from  Ludlow  to  Wigmore.  Wo 
merely  cross  this  road  and  again  strike  into  the 
wood,  bearing  for  some  time  along  a  much  better 
path,  which  runs  for  a  considerable  distance  parallel 
with  the  edge  of  the  wood,  though  almost  concealed 
among  the  tuick  bushes  which  hnc  it  on  either  side. 

When  we  have  followed  this  path  for  somewhat 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  we  leave  it  at 
an  angle  to  the  right,  and  must  trust  for  the  rest  to 
our  own  knowledge  of  the  ground,  or  to  that  of  a 
friendly  companion  who  will  be  our  guide.  We  are 
now  indeed  in  the  thick  of  the  forest,  with  no  path 
to  guide  us  in  our  wanderings,  and  no  prospect  be¬ 
yond  the  next  bushes ;  and  we  cannot  help  e.xperi- 
encing  somewhat  of  that  elasticity  of  sjurits,  and 
that  feeling  of  mental  and  bodily  freedom  which 
made  our  forefathers,  in  their  cnthusi.'ism,  pve  vent 
to  such  sentiments  as  those  expressed  by  the  early 
ballad-writer,  in  language  simple,  yet  at  the  same 
time  poetical;  — 

“  In  somer,  when  the  shawes  be  sheyne. 

And  leves  be  large  and  longe, 

Hit  is  fulle  mery  in  fe)Te  foreste 
To  here  the  fonlis  songe. 

To  se  the  dere  drawe  to  the  dale. 

And  leve  the  hides  hee. 

And  shadow  hem  in  the  leves  grene, 

Undur  the  grene  wode  tre.” 

So  sung  perhaps  the  earliest  ballad-writer  of  the 
Robin  Ilood  cycle  whose  compositions  now  remain, 
—  he  belonged  probably  to  an  early  part  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  centuiy.  All  the  ballads  of  what  have  been 
so  long  popular,  under  the  title  of  “  Robin  Hood’s 
Garland,”  belong  to  a  much  later  date ;  hanlly  any 
of  them  are  older  than  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
they  have  no  doubt  lost  all  the  poetry  which  prob- 
ably  gave  more  grace  if  not  more  interest  to  those 
of  an  earlier  period,  yet  for  ages  they  preserved 
their  popularity. 

The  love  of  the  “  grene  wode  ”  seems  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  so  deeply  planted  in  the  heart  of  our  race, 
probably  since  the  time  when  the  old  Teuton  lookeil 
upon  the  wild  forest  as  his  only  natural  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  that  even  now,  —  when  there  are  few  driven 
to  live  in  the  green  forests,  and  few  forests  are  left; 
for  them  to  live  in,  —  the  “  grene  wwle  ”  still  seems 
to  convey  to  all  people’s  minds  those  feelings  of  free¬ 
dom  and  happiness  which  it  did  ever. 

Yes,  the  shaws  were  “sheyne”  (bright),  and 
“  large  and  long  ”  were  the  'caves,  as  we  sped  on 
our  way  through  the  “  grene  wode  ”  of  Whitcliff  on 
that  pleasant  September  day ;  and  full  merrily  did 
the  “foulis”  sing  in  every  bush.  We  shall  soon, 
too,  see  the  completion  of  the  old  songster’s  picture, 
in  the  rushing  of  the  wild  deer  of  the  forest  to  “  sliad- 
ow”  themselves  in  the  “leves  grene.”  We  meet 
with  few  other  of  the  animals  which  formerly 
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haunted  these  wild  woods,  except  when  we  startle 
from  its  rest  an  occasional  squirrel,  or  one  of  the 
smaller  animals  of  prt-y.  Now  we  cross  a  little  open- 
glade;  next  we  have  to  push  our  way  through 
masses  of  trees  and  unilerwood.  These  groups  of 
trees  and  underwood,  which  surrounded  and  sepa¬ 
rated  the  glades,  are  what  our  forefathers  called 
“  shawes  ” ;  in  the  early  romances,  especiallv  those 
which  related  to  the  wanderings  and  exploits  of 
King  Arthur’s  knights,  when  a  knight  conceals  him¬ 
self  among  the  trees  to  withdraw  from  the  view  of 
other  adventurers  who  are  stranglers  to  him,  until  he 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  reconnoitring  them,  he 
is  said  to  “  bide  under  shawe,”  or  to  “  stande  under 
shawe.” 

The  tree  most  abundant  in  our  forest  is  the  oak, 
which  has  been  termed  the  weed  among  trees  in  this 
part  of  the  island.  Tlie  oak-treies  in  general  over¬ 
top  the  shaws,  but  with  them  rise  a  multitude  of 
other  trees  of  less  importance,  and  mostly  well 
known.  The  sycamore  also  grows  to  considerable 
sixe.  Among  others  more  especially  may  be  seen 
here  the  graceful  birch,  concerning  which  Gierald, 
the  father  of  herbalists,  has  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  as  forming  one  of  its  chiefest 
“  virtues  ”  —  for  what  plant  or  tree  was  without  its 
virtues  in  those  daj-sf  —  “that  its  branches  were 
then  considered  to  Im  a  very  valuable  corrective  for 
boys  at  school  ” ;  and  the  no  less  elegant  mountain- 
ash,  with  its  clumps  of  bright  red  berries,  beloved  by 
birds.  Hence  the  Germans  call  this  tree  Vogelbeer- 
baum,  the  bird-berrv’-tree.  Under  all  these  are  great 
masses  of  trees  of  lower  growth,  and  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  of  all  the  hazel.  Under  our  feet  we  are  tram¬ 
pling  upon  the  mass  of  bilberry  bushes,  which  cover 
the  ground  in  immense  quantities,  and  look  prettiest 
when  they  are  covered  with  their  small  purple  ber¬ 
ries,  of  which,  when  we  passed,  only  a  few  stragglers 
were  here  and  there  to  t)c  seen. 

I  confess  that  I  enjoy  the  peculiar  feel  and  sound 
produced  by  tramphng  over  the  bilberry  bushi«  as 
we  wander  through  the  solitude  of  the  forest.  They 
call  them  whimberriex  in  Shropshire ;  they  are  named 
Uaeberric.i,  or  blueberries,  in  the  North  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  they  have  other  names  in  other  parts  of 
the  island.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  from 
early  times  a  favorite  shrub  among  the  peasantry. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  vaccinia  of  which  Vir¬ 
gil  speaks  as  being  prized  in  spite  of  their  insignifi¬ 
cant  appearance,  while  the  Iwtter-looking  ligustra 
were  treated  with  neglect, — 

“  O  formose  pner,  nimium  ne  crede  color!: 

Alba  ligustra  cadunt,  vaccinia  nigra  leguntnr.’’ 

Eclog.  II.,  I.  13. 

The  wonl  vaccinium  was  certmnly  interpreted  by 
mediseval  writers  as  meaning  a  bilberry.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  seem  to  have  considered  the  berries  to  have 
been  a  favorite  food  of  the  deer,  for  they  called  the 
fhiit  keorot-bgrige,  or  keort-bgrige,  the  hart’s  berry, 
and  heorol-crop,  the  hart’s  bunch  (the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  crop  meaning  a  bunch  of  bt!rrie8).  The  later 
English  names  of  whorls  and  whortleberries,  given 
to  the  bilberry'  by  the  old  herbalists,  was  perhaps  a 
corruption  ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  name.  ’The  name 
of  whortle-herrg  is  now  given  to  a  species  of  black¬ 
berry,  representing  perhaps  the  heorot-brembel,  or 
hart’s  bramble,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  physicians. 

'The  old  herbalists  recount  numerous  “virtues” 
of  the  bilberry;  but  two  only  appear  now  to  be 
acknowledged :  they  are  useful  for  making  tarts  and 
£or  giving  a  fine  rich  purple  tint  to  the  fingers  and 
lips  of  children.  The  latter  quality  is  very  appar¬ 


ent  in  the  districts  where  they  aliound,  during  the 
period  of  their  ripeness.  Bilberries  are  not  the  only 
edible  fruits  produced  in  the  wood.  Large  strag¬ 
gling  bramble-bushes,  scrambling  up  the  sides  of  the 
thickets,  are  laden  with  such  nch  bunches  of  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  blackberries,  that  we  arc  tempted  fre- 
(luently  to  stop  and  rob  them ;  wild  strawberries  of 
delicate  flavor  are  abundant,  and,  in  some  of  the  less 
frenuented  comers,  are  found  wild  raspberries  and 
baroerries. 

On  we  pass,  now  through  wider  glades  where,  in 
the  forests  of  older  times,  a  party  of  Robin  Hood’s 
men  might  perhap  have  been  found  enjoying  their 
meal ;  and  now  through  smaller  openings,  in  wliioh 
we  might  almost  expect  to  see  Robin  Hood  himself 
start  out  upon  us.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  we 
have  been  all  this  time  going  up  hill,  though  by  a 
gentle  slope.  At  length,  alter  we  have  advanced 
through  glade  and  through  thicket,  we  sinldenly 
emerge  from  the  close  wood,  and  find  ourselves  at 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  steep  bank  facing  the 
southwest. 

Opposite  us  rises  a  much  loftier  hill,  called  the 
Vinnall  Hill,  the  highest  point  of  which,  known  as 
the  High  Vinnall,  and  celebrated  as  presenting  from 
its  summit  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  m  this 
beautiful  country,  is  just  in  front  of  us.  Below  us  is 
a  deep  and  beautiful  valley,  very  narrow  at  first,  but 
widening  somewhat  as  it  stretches  eastward  and  as 
thickly  covered  with  wood  as  the  part  of  the  forest 
from  which  we  have  emerged,  having  a  small  'trick¬ 
ling  stream,  abounding  in  trout,  running  down  its 
bottom.  This  stream  tears  the  suggestive  name  of 
Sunny  Gutter ;  the  valley  is  the  scene  of  “  Comus.” 
It  may  well  be  called,  in  the  words  of  Milton,  au 
“  ominous  wood,”  in  which  the  enchanter  dwelt, 

“  In  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbowered.'* 

And  in  looking  down  into  it  we  might  imagine  that 
still 

“  Fairies  nt  bottom  trip 
By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  trim.’’ 

We  might  even  suppose  that  the  guardian  Shep¬ 
herd  must  have  occupied  the  very  spit  on  which 
we  are  now  standing,  when  he  is  made  to  describe 
himself  as 

“  Tending  on  flocks  hard  by  i’  th’  hilly  crofts 

That  brow  this  bottom  glade.’’ 

This  “brow”  continues  westward  until  it  becomes 
a  part  of  the  line  of  hills  of  Bringewood  Chase. 
Hard  by,  the  high  road,  which  has  just  emerged 
from  the  wood,  passes  on  its  way  to  Wigmore,  over 
a  rise  of  the  ground  on  which  there  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  in  former  times  a  small  cell  with  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  at  which  the  traveller  paid  his 
devotions  and  made  his  offering;  and  hence  the 
spot  was  called  St  Mary’s  Knoll,  corrupted  into 
Maryknoll,  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  known. 
The  scene  of  “  Comus  ”  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
Maryknoll  Valley. 

We  have  ourselves,  as  just  stated,  emerged  from 
the  wood  upon  a  sufficiently  extensive  open  space, 
which,  as  it  extends  on  our  right  towards  the  head 
of  the  valley,  begins  to  be  divided  by  hedges;  while, 
to  the  right,  it  is  soon  clothed  with  woo<l  again.  Our 
sudden  appearance  has  roused  a  small  party  of  wild 
deer,  which  dart  off  till  they  reach  a  secure  distance, 
and  then  turn  and  scan  us  with  curious  eyes.  Trees 
and  masses  of  bush  are  only  scattered  here  and 
there  over  a  grassy  surface ;  and  this  circumstance, 
the  character  of  the  ground,  and  its  significant  name 
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!  I  of  Sunny  Bank,  indicate  its  richness  in  the  wild- 
•  I  flowers  with  which  this  locality  abounds,  and  which 
!  are  no  longer  concealed  by  the  bilberries.  We 
i  might  well  suppose,  if  we  could  believe  that  Milton 
I  :  hail  visited  this  scene,  that  this  was  the  spot  fre¬ 
quented  by  “  a  certain  shepherd  lad,”  who  was 
“  well-skilled 

In  every  virtuous  plant  and  healiii);  herb 

That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  th’  morning  ray.” 

Among  these  “  virtuous  ”  plants,  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  the  agrimony 
Llgrimonia  eupatoria),  wliich  seems  generally  bfr 
heved  to  be  the  hamony  of  the  poet. 

“  Among  the  rest,  a  small  unsightly  root, 

(  But  of  divine  effect,  he  culled  me  out; 

The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

I  But  in  another  country,  as  he  said. 

Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  in  this  soil. 

He  called  it  Hxmony,  and  gave  it  me, 

And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovran  use 

I I  ’Gainst  all  enchantments,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp. 

Or  ghastly  furies’  apparition.” 

:  I  am  not  aware  of  any  quiility  of  this  kind 

ascribed  to  the  plant  agrimony  by  the  early  writers 
I  on  herbs.  It  was  looked  upon,  from  a  very  early 
date,  as  a  sovereign  remedy  against  wounds,  and 
I  hence  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  called  it  stic- 
wyrt,  meaning  literally,  pain-wort  (stic  was  the 
I  I  Anglo-Sa.xon  name  for  a  sharp  shooting  pain, 
whence  our  stitch  —  as  in  the  side).  This  quality  it 
retains  to  the  present  day.  Among  our  peasantry 
on  the  border  they  use  it  “  to  strengthen  the  blood,” 

I  as  they  say  that  it  is  a  tonic,  and  also  to  stanch 
I  wounds.  These  qualities  appear  to  have  been 
I  known  to  animals  as  well  as  to  mankind.  Coles,  in 
I  his  “Adam  in  Eden”  (1657),  tells  us,  “It  is  said 
I  that  deere,  being  wounded,  cure  themselves  by  eat- 
I  inehereof.” 

^e  Anglo-Saxons  had  another  name  for  agri¬ 
mony,  and  aiqiarently  the  name  more  generally  in 
use, — gnrelife,  the  first  part  of  which  aprwars  to  be 
the  wonl  gar,  a  spear,  and  no  doubt,  therefore,  it 
bore  allusion  to  its  form.  It  is  a  spiry  plant,  rising 
straight  up  from  the  root,  with  small  yellow  flowers 
in  a  spike.  The  name,  garclive,  continued  to  be 
given  to  it  till  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  in  the 
fifteenth  it  had  been  alreiuly  superseded  by  its 
modem  English  name.  Agrimony,  derived  from  the 
French  herbalists.  Anotlier  of  the  prettiest  flowers 
to  be  seen  in  our  route  was  Wood  Betony,  the 
j  queen  of  all  “  virtuous  plants,”  the  various  qualities 
I  of  which  fill  the  pages  of  the  old  herbalist,  and  in 
i  some  of  them  it  resembles  much  more  closely'  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Hmmony  than  agrimony.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxons 

I  seem  to  have  had  no  name  of  their  own  for  it ;  they 
j  merely  used  the  Latin  belonica.  The  oldest  of  their 

I I  books  on  plants,  of  the  tenth  century  probably,  tells 
I  us  that  the  plant  betony  “  is  good  either  for  a  man’s 
I  soul  or  for  his  body  ” ;  and  adds,  that  “  it  shields 
I  him  against  nocturnal  apparitions,  and  against  fright¬ 
ful  visions  and  dreams.”  For  this  purpose  it  was  to 
be  gathered  in  the  month  of  August,  without  the 
u-se  of  iron.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a 

!  safe  protector  against  spirits  of  another  description ; 
for  we  are  informed  in  the  8,ame  treatise,  that  if  a 
man  taste  of  this  before  he  begin  drinking  strong 
drinks,  he  will  not  become  drunk ! 

The  most  graceful  and  fairy-like  of  all  these 
plants  is  the  pyrola,  which,  a  little  earlier  than  our 
visit,  might  have  be«*n  seen  about  our  sunny  bcank  in 
abundance,  though  generally  a  rare  plant,  with  its 


drooping  bunches  of  bells  like  pearls  tinged  with 
pink,  ^ough  not  in  blossom  at  this  time,  its  ele¬ 
gantly-formed  leaves  retain  their  glossy  green  the 
whole  year  round  (whence  its  English  name  of  win¬ 
ter-green),  and  show  prettily  among  the  yellow 
ferns  and  fallen  foliage.  Nor  must  we  forget, 
amoi^  rarer  plants,  the  Herb  Paris,  called  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  'True-love,  from  its  one  pretty  little  flower,  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  its  four  curiously-placed  leaves, 
set  like  love,  according  to  rustic  sentiment,  in  the 
centre  of  its  affections.  It  is  tolerably  common  in 
these  woods  in  damp  and  boggy  places. 

I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  various  interesting 
plants  which  are  so  abundant  in  this  district,  for  we 
must  make  an  effort  to  reach  that  lofly  summit  we 
see  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  —  the  High  Vin- 
naU.  I  will  not  therefore  describe  the  various  wild- 
flowers  which  are  seen  climbing  over  the  hedges  and 
bushes ;  one  of  the  wild-roses,  which  had  still  a  part 
of  its  bloom  remaining,  had  strongly-scented  leaves 
of  bluish  green,  and  very  deep  pink  flowers.  'The 
wood-pimpemel  shows  its  gem-like  yellow  flowers 
and  trailing  stems  hardly  rising  from  the  ground. 

We  are  regaled  as  we  pass  along  with  the  odors 
of  the  wild  thyme,  of  a  very  large  size,  and  of  the 
wild  spikenani.  Ferns  of  the  rarest  kind,  mosses, 
and  lichens,  abound  on  the  banks  of  the  valley  and 
by  the  margin  of  its  diminutive  stream.  All  these 
plants  once  had  their  virtues ;  some  of  them  have 
lost  them  entirely,  and  there  are  others  which.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  have  become  misi'hicvous,  and  will  not 
hesitate,  on  an  occa-sion,  to  play  their  tricks  upon 
travellers.  Beware  especially,  (3  visitor  to  the  scene 
of  “  Comus,”  of  descending  mcaiitiously  these  banks, 
for  their  plants,  however  beautiful  they  may  be  to 
the  sight,  will  sometimes  conspire  together  to  trip 
you  over.  Even  the  pretty  little  bluebells  will  turn 
treacherous  on  occasion,  and  not  hesitate  at  times  to 
lay  their  heads  together  to  catch  you  by  the  toe.  I 
know  somebody  who  had  expenence  of  this,  and 
might  have  said  literally,  in  the  words  of  Milton’s 
Shepherd,  — 

“  Then  down  the  lawns  1  ran  with  headlong  haste.” 

But  enough.  We  reach  the  foot  of  the  bank 
with  s.afetv,  push  through  a  hedge,  fierhaps  two, 
cross  the  iSunny  Gutter  by  a  jump  or  a  stride,  and 
make  a  turn  to  the  left  in  order  to  mount  the  High 
Vinnall  on  the  side  where  it  appears  to  be  most 
easily  accessible. 

As  we  labor  upwards,  and  from  time  to  time  halt 
to  recover  our  breath,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  beauty 
of  the  scene,  looking  down,  as  we  do,  upon  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  which  are  moving  backwards  and  foi> 
wards  like  the  waves  of  a  green  sea.  At  length  we 
reach  the  top,  and  are  amazed  at  the  view  which 
presents  itself.  To  the  north,  the  long  line  of  Bringe- 
wood  just  before  us,  and  over  it  a  distant  sweep  of 
Shropshire  scenery ;  to  the  west  and  south,  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  picturesque  districts  of  Here¬ 
fordshire,  stretching  out  to  an  extent  which  seems 
almost  interminable;  to  the  southeast,  Shropshire 
again ;  even  over  the  wooiled  hills  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Gutter,  the  Clee  Hill  presents  itself  to  our 
sight  in  all  its  bulk.  We  remain  till  evening,  and 
then  descend  to  the  ridge  of  the  Vinnall  Hill,  where 
a  short  walk  down  the  side  conducts  us  to  the  Hay 
Park,  and  we  meet  with  a  kind  reception  from  ex¬ 
cellent  Captain  Salwey,  its  proprietor.  Hay  Park 
is  a  very  old  house,  beautifully  situated  on  a  consid¬ 
erable  elevation,  with  "fine  distant  prospects  nearly 
all  round,  "rhe  park  borders  upon  the  wooded  val- 
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'  ing  to  rattle  in  my  pocket  Howsomever,  mv  mind 
was  made  up;  and  brightening  up,  and  looking  as 
'  cheerful  as  if  I ’d  six-and-thirtv  shillings  to  take  on 
1  Saturday,  I  says  to  her  as  wm  by  my  side,  — 

I  “  Polly,  my  lass,  I ’m  a-going  up  to  London !  ” 

I  “  Going  where  V  ”  she  says,  lifting  up  her  head. 

“London,”  I  says;  and  tlxen  I  began  to  think 
'  about  what  going  to  London  meant  For,  mind 
i  yer,  it  did  n’t  mean  a  chap  in  a  rough  jacket  mak- 
'  mg  up  a  bundle  in  a  clean  blue  handkercher,  and 
,  then  shovin’  his  stick  through  the  knot  and  sticking 
'  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  then  stuffing  bis  hands  in 
his  pockets,  and  tiking  the  road  uppards,  whistlin’ 

!  like  a  blackbird.  No ;  it  meant  something  else.  It 
meant  breaking  up  a  tidy  little  home  as  two  young 
folks  —  common  {leople,  in  course  —  had  been  a 
'  savin"  up  for  years,  to  make  snug ;  it  meant  half 
breaking  a  poor  simple  lass’s  heart  to  part  with  this 
little  thing  and  that  little  thing;  tearing  up  the 
nest  that  took  so  long  a-building,  and  was  alius  so 
snug  arter  a  cold  day’s  work.  I  looked  at  the  clean 
'  little  winders,  and  then  at  the  bright  kettle  on  the 
shiny  black  hob,  and  then  at  the  worry  small  fire 
:  as  there  was,  and  then  fust  at  one  thing,  and  then 
St  another,  all  so  clean  and  neat  and  homelv,  and 
all  showing  how  proud  my  lass  was  of  ’em  all,  and 
then  1  thought  a  little  more  of  what  going  up  to 
i  London  really  did  mean,  and  I  suppose  it  must  have 
j  been  through  feeling  low  and  faint  and  poorly,  and 
j  I ’m  almost  ashamed  to  tell  it,  for  I ’m  such  a  big 
strong  chap ;  but  truth ’s  truth. 

Well,  somehow  a  blind  seemed  to  come  over  my 
eyeSj  and  my  head  went  down  upon  my  knees,  and 
I  I  cried  like  a  school-boy.  But  it  went  off,  for  my 
I  lass  was  kneeling  aside  me  in  a  minute,  and  got  my 
I  thick  old  head  ujion  her  shoulder,  and  Ix-gan  a-doing 
'  all  she  could  to  m.ake  believe  it  was  all  right,  and 
she  would  n’t  mind  a  bit,  but  we ’d  get  on  wonder¬ 
ful  well  up  there ;  and  so  wo  talked  it  over  for  long 
enough,  while  she  made  believe  to  be  so  cheerful, 
and  knelt  at  my  side,  a-ciphering  away,  —  a-putting 
down  naught  for  herself,  and  a-carrying  I  don’t  know 
how  much  for  me,  —  till  I  glowed  up,  under  the  dis¬ 
covery  th.at  whether  work  was  plenty,  or  whether 
work  was  slack,  I,  Bill  Stock  —  christened  William 
—was  rich  in  my  good  wife. 

That  was  something  like  a  thought,  that  was,  and 
seemed  to  stiffen  me  up,  and  put  Ixme  and  muscle 
into  a  fellow  till  he  felt  strong  as  a  lion ;  so  we  set  to 
talking  over  the  arrangements ;  and  two  days  arter, 
Polly  and  I  was  in  a  lodging  in  London. 

Ne.x’  morning  I  was  up  at  five,  and  made  myself 
smart ;  not  fine,  but  clean,  and  looking  as  if  I  war  n’t 
afrmd  of  work ;  and  I  finds  my  way  to  one  o’  the  big 
I  workshops,  where  the  bell  was  a-ringing  for  six 
o’clock,  and  the  men  w.as  a-scuffling  in  ;  while  a 
I  chap  with  a  book  was  on  the  look-out  to  time  the 
j  late  ones,  for  stopping  on  pay-day  out  of  their 
j  wages,  —  which  is  but  fair,  yer  know,  for  if  two 
hundred  men  lost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  apiece  in 
a  week,  it  would  come  to  something  stiff  in  a  year. 
Well,  there  was  a  couple  more  chaps  like  me  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  gate,  come  to  see  if  they  could  get  took 
on ;  and  one  of  ’em  slips  in,  and  comes  out  again 
directly  a-swearing  and  growling  like  anything,  and 
then  t’  other  goes  in,  and  he  comes  out  a-swearing 
too,  and  then  I  feels  my  heart  go  sinking  down  ever 
w  low.  So  I  says  to  the  fust,  — 

“  Any  chance  of  a  job  ?  ”  I  says. 

“  Go  to  —  ”  somewhere,  he  says,  cutting  up  rough ; 
w  I  asks  t’  other  one. 

“  Any  chance  of  a  job  ?  ”  I  says. 


“  Not  a  ha’porth,”  he  says,  turning  his  back,  and 
going  off  with  the  fust  one ;  and  I  must  say  as  they 
looked  a  pretty  pair  of  blacks. 

So  I  stood  there  for  quite  five  minutes  wondering 
what  to  do ;  whether  I  should  go  in  and  ask  for 
myself,  or  go  and  try  somewhercs  else.  I  did  n’t 
like  to  try,  arter  seeing  two  men  refused.  All  at 
once  a  t^  sharp-eyed  man  comes  out  of  a  side 
place  and  looks  at  me  quite  fierce.  “  Now,  my 
man,”  he  says,  “  what ’s  your  business  ?  What  do 
you  want  ?  ” 

“  Job,  sir,”  says  I. 

“  Then  why  did  n’t  you  come  in  and  ask  ?  ”  he 
says. 

“  Saw  two  turned  back,”  I  says. 

“  O,  we  don’t  want  such  as  them  here,”  he  sajw, 
“  but  there ’s  plenty  of  work  for  iiieh  who  mean 
it  ” ;  and  then  he  looks  through  mo  a’most.  “  I 
suppose  you  do  mean  it,  eh  ?  ” 

“  Give  us  hold  of  a  trowel,”  says  I,  spitting  in 
both  hands. 

“  Bricklayer  ?  ”  saj's  he,  smiling. 

“  Right,”  says  I. 

“  F roiii  the  country  ?  ”  says  he. 

“  Yes,”  says  I. 

“  AV’ork  slack  there  ?  ”  says  he. 

“  Awful,”  says  I. 

“  You  ’ll  do,”  says  he.  “  Here,  Jones,  put  this  fel¬ 
low  in  number  four  lot.” 

If  you  ’ll  believe  me,  I  could  have  taken  hold  of 
him  and  hugged  him  ;  but  I  did  n’t,  for  I  kep’  it  for 
Folly. 

•  Well,  —  I  wonder  how  many  times  I’ve  said  well, 
since  I  begun  !  —  I  was  in  work  now,  and  I  meant 
to  keep  it.  Did  n’t  I  make  the  bricks  and  mortar 
fly !  My  hodman  did  his  day’s  work  that  day,  if  he 
never  did  it  afore.  Then  some  of  the  men  began 
to  take  it  up,  and  got  to  chaffing ;  one  says  there ’d 
soon  be  no  work  left ;  and  another  says,  I ’d  better 
have  a  couple  o’  Paddies  to  keep  me  going,  one  for 
bricks,  and  another  for  mortar ;  while  one  fellow 
makes  hisself  precious  unpleasant,  by  keeping  on  go¬ 
ing  “puff!  puff!  puff!”  like  a  steam-ingin’,  because 
I  worked  so  fast.  But  I  let  them  chaff  as  long  as 
they  liked ;  and  bime-by  I  comes  to  be  working 
alongside  of  my  steam-ingin’  friend,  and  jest  as  he ’d 
been  going  it  a  little  e.\tra,  I  says  to  him  quietly,  — 

“  Ever  been  out  o’  work,  matey  ?  ” 

“  Not  to  signify,”  he  says. 

“  ’Cause  if  ever  you  are,  and  come  down  werry 
close  to  ground,  you  ’ll  be  as  glad  to  handle  the 
trowel  again  as  I  am.”  He  did  n’t  puff  any  more 
that  day,  not  as  I  heerd. 

London  work  was  something  fresh  to  me.  I  used 
to  think  that  I ’d  been  about  some  tidy  buildings 
down  our  way,  but  what  was  the  tidiest  on  ’em  to 
the  London  jobs  I  was  put  on !  Jobs  where  the 
scaffolding  must  have  cost  hundreds  uiion  hundreds 
of  pounds  more  than  the  house,  laml,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  put  together,  of  the  biggest  place  I  had 
ever  worked  upon.  I  used,  too,  to  think  I  was 
pretty  strong  in  the  head ;  but  I  .«oon  began  to  sing 
small  here,  —  specially  when  I  had  been  uji  aliout  a 
week  and  was  put  on  at  a  big  hotel.  Right  up  so 
high  that  one  turned  quite  creepy,  and  used  to  get 
thinking  of  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  a 
sharp  puff  of  wind  come  and  upset  one’s  balance.  I 
could  never  have  believed,  neither,  that  such  a  Ja¬ 
cob’s  Ladder  of  scaffold-poles  could  have  been  built 
up  to  stand  without  crushing  and  snapping  those  at 
the  bottom  like  so  many  reeds  or  tobacco-pipes ;  but 
I  suppose  them  as  builds  them  knows  best  what 
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should  be  done,  and  what  they  11  bear.  But  though 
I  did  not  like  it  much,  I  took  good  care  not  to  men¬ 
tion  it  to  iny  lass,  for  I  knew  she ’d  have  been  on  the 
fid^t  all  day  if  1  had  told  her. 

By  degrees  I  got  to  stand  it  all  pretty  well,  and 
we  began  to  feel  a  bit  settled  in  our  one  room.  Not 
that  we  much  liked  it,  but  then  it  was  werry  pleasant 
to  go  in  the  crowd  on  pay-day  and  draw  your  week’s 
wage,  —  goo<l  wage  too,  jest  as  I  h.ad  seen  it  when 
settin’  in  my  own  plaee  at  home.  AVe  still  called  it 
home,  for  we  could  n’t  get  to  feel  that  we  were  at 
home  in  Ix>ndon,  and  Polly  she  said  she  never 
should,  atler  having  a  little  house  of  her  own ;  but, 
as  there  was  only  our  two  selves,  we  made  things 
pretty  comfortable. 

The  big  hotel  was  getting  on  at  a  tremendious 
rate,  for  there  was  a  strong  body  on  us  at  work,  and 
it  used  to  make  me  thinlc  ami  think  of  the  loads 
upon  loads  of  stuff  the  hotel  swallowed  up,  and  how 
much  more  it  would  take  before  it  was  finished. 
One  day  when  I  was  bricklaying  up  at  the  top,  —  I 
don’t  know  how  many  ft-et  from  the  ground,  and  I 
never  used  to  care  to  look  to  see,  for  fear  of  turning 
giddv,  —  one  <lay  it  came  on  to  blow  a  regular  gale, 
and  blew  at  hast  so  h.ard  that  the  scaffold  shook  and 
quivered,  while  wherever  there  was  a  loose  rope,  it 
rattled  and  beat  against  the  poles  as  if  it  was  impa¬ 
tient  of  being  tied  there,  and  wanted  to  break  loose 
and  be  off. 

It  blew  at  last  so  worry  hard,  that  I  should  have 
been  precious  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  down ;  but  I 
could  n’t  well  leave  my  work,  and  the  old  hands 
did  n’t  seem  to  mind  it  much,  so  I  kep’  at  it.  When¬ 
ever  the  wind  blows  now,  and  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  can 
call  it  all  back  again :  the  creaking  and  quivering 
of  the  poles,  the  rattling  of  the  boards,  the  howling 
and  whistling  of  the  g<de  as  it  swept  savagely  by, 
in  a  rage  bccau.se  it  could  not  sweep  us  away. 

A  high  wind  is  pretty  hard  to  deal  with,  some¬ 
times,  on  the  ground ;  and  I  have  seen  folks  pretty 
hard  driven  to  turn  a  comer.  So  it  may  be  guessed 
what  sort  of  fun  it  is  right  up  on  a  spidery  scaffold, 
where  a  man  is  expected  to  work  with  both  hands, 
and  hold  on  by  nothing,  and  that,  too,  where  a  single 
step  backards  would  be  —  there,  it ’s  a  thing  as 
alius  makes  me  nervous  to  talk  about. 

It  was  getting  to  be  somewhere  about  half  past 
three,  and  I  was  working  hanl,  so  as  to  keep  from 
thinking  about  the  stonn,  when  all  at  once  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  turn  my  head,  and  see  that  the  men  was 
a-scufHing  down  the  ladders  as  hard  as  they  could 
go.  And  then,  before  I  had  time  to  think,  there 
was  a  loud  crash,  and  a  large  piece  of  the  scaffolding 
gave  way,  and  swept  with  it  poles,  boards,  and 
bricks,  right  into  the  open  space  below. 

I  leaped  up  at  a  pole  which  projected  from  the 
roof  above  me,  just  above  my  head,  caught  it,  and 
hung  suspended,  just  as  the  boards  upon  which  I 
stood  but  an  instant  before  gave  way,  and  fell  on  to 
the  next  stage,  some  twenty  feet  below.  Tightly 
claming  the  rough  fir-pole,  I  clung  for  life. 

'ThinK?  I  did  think,  I  thought  hundreds  of 
things  in  a  few  seconds,  as  I  shut  my  eyes  and  be¬ 
gan  to  pray,  for  I  felt  as  I  could  not  hold  on  long, 
and  I  knew  as  I  should  fall  first  on  the  stage  below, 
when  the  boards  would  either  give  way,  or  shoot  me 
off  again  with  a  spring,  and  then  I  knew  there 
would  be  a  crowd  round  something  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  police  coming  with  a  stretcher, 

“  Creep  out,  mate,  and  come  down  the  rope,”  cried 
a  voice  from  below,  I  turned  my  head,  so  that  I 
could  just  see  that  the  pole  I  was  hanging  to  half  a 


block  at  the  end,  through  which  ran  a  rope  for 
drawing  light  things  up  and  down  to  the  scaffold.  I 
For  an  instant  I  dared  not  move ;  then,  raising  \ 
myself,  I  went  hand  over  hand  towards  the  pulley,  I 
and  in  another  instant  I  should  have  grasped  it|  I 
when  I  heard  a  rushing  sound,  and  the  creaking  of 
a  wheel,  as  the  rope  went  spinning  through,  and  I 
was  gone :  the  weight  of  the  longer  side  havin"  ' 
dragged  the  other  through.  As  I  hung,  I  distinctly 
heard  it  fall,  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

As  the  rope  fell,  and  I  hung  there,  I  could  hear  a 
regular  shriek  from  those  below ;  but  nolxsly  stirred 
to  my  assistance,  for  I  was  beyond  help  then ;  but  I 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  with  the  danger,  though 
my  arms  felt  as  if  they  were  la'ing  wrenched  out  of 
their  sockets,  and  my  nerves  as  if  they  were  tom 
with  hot  irons.  Sobbing  for  breath,  I  crept  in  again 
till  I  was  over  the  stage  first;  then  close  into  the 
face  of  the  building;  and  there  I  hung.  Once  I 
tried  to  get  some  hold  with  my  feet,  but  the  smooth 
bricks  let  my  toes  slip  over  them  directly.  Tlien  I 
tried  to  get  a  leg  over  the  pole,  so  as  to  climb  up 
and  sit  there ;  but  the  time  was  gone  by  for  that 
I  had  hung  too  long,  and  was  now  growing  weaker 
every  moment. 

I  can’t  describe  what  I  felt.  All  I  know  is,  that 
it  was  horrible,  and  that  long  aflerwartls  I  used  to 
jump  up  in  bed  with  a  scream ;  for  so  sure  as  I 
was  a  little  out  o’  sorts,  came  a  dream  of  hanging 
to  that  scaffold-pole,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
one’s  last. 

I  can’t  sav,  either,  how  long  I  hung;  but  feeling  at 
length  that  \  was  going,  I  made  one  last  try  for  it  I 
thought  of  my  poor  lass,  and  set*mcd  to  see  her  a-look- 
ing  at  me  in  a  widder’s  cap ;  and  then  I  clenched  my 
teeth  hard,  and  tried  to  get  on  to  where  the  end  of 
the  pole  was  fastened.  I  got  one  hand  over  the  hard 
bricks,  and  hooked  my  fingers,  and  held  on  ;  then  I  ! 
got  the  other  hand  over,  and  tried  to  climb  up,  as  a  ' 
cheer  from  below  encouraged  me ;  but  my  feet  and 
knees  slipped  over  the  smooth  bricks,  and  in  spite 
of  every  effort  they  hung  down  straight  at  last,  and 
I  felt  a  sharp  qmver  run  through  me  as  slowly,  | 
slowly,  my  hands  opened,  my  fingers  straightened,  ^ 
and,  with  eyes  blinned  and  blooilshot,  I  fell.  ' 

—  Fell  what  seemed  to  be  an  enormous  distance, 
though  it  was  only  to  the  next  stage,  where  boards,  ^ 
bricks,  and  tools,  shaken  by  the  concussion,  went 
with  a  crash  below.  The  deal  planks  upon  which 
I  lay,  still  kep’  in  their  places,  but  with  their  ends 
jolted  so  near  the  edge  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  ] 
the  least  motion  on  my  part  would  make  them  slip, 
and  send  me  off  again.  I  was  too  exhausted  and  ' 
frightened  to  move,  and  lay  there  for  some  time,  not 
knowing  whether  I  was  much  hurt  or  not.  The 
first  thing  as  recalled  me  to  myself  was  the  voice 
of  a  man  who  came  up  a  ladder  close  at  hand ;  and 
I  could  see  that  he  had  a  rope  and  pulley  with  him, 
which  he  soon  had  hooked  on  to  the  ladder. 

“  Hold  on,  mate,”  he  says.  “  If  I  throw  you  the 
end  of  the  rope,  can  you  tie  it  round  you  ?  ” 

“  I  ’ll  try,”  I  says.  So  he  makes  a  noose,  and  , 
pulling  enough  rope  through  the  block,  he  shies  it 
to  me,  but  it  was  n’t  far  enough.  So  he  tries  again  | 
and  again,  and  at  last  I  manages  to  ketch  hold  on  | 
it.  But  now,  as  soon  as  I  tried  to  move,  it  seemed 
as  if  something  stabbed  me  in  the  side,  and,  what  ! 
was  more,  the  least  thing  would,  I  found,  send  the  | 
boards  down,  and  of  course  me  with  them. 

“Tell  them  to  hold  tight  by  the  rope,”  say’s  I;  j 
and  he  passed  the  word,  while  I  got  both  arms  { 
through  the  noose,  and  told  him  to  tighten  it,  which  | 
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'  be  did  by  pulling,  for  I  could  not  have  got  it  over 
•  my  head  without  making  the  boards  slip. 

I  “  Now  then,”  he  says,  “  are  you  ready  ?  ” 

“  All  right,”  I  sa^'s,  laintly,  for  I  felt  as  if  eve^- 
thing  a-swinuning  round  me ;  but  I  heard  him 
give  a  signal,  and  felt  the  snatch  of  the  rope  as  it 
cut  into  my  arms  above  the  elbows,  and  then  I 
swang  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air;  while, 
with  a  crash,  away  went  the  boards  upon  which  1 
had  been  a-lying. 

I  could  n’t  see  any  more,  nor  hear  any  more,  for 
I  seemed  to  be  sent  to  sleep ;  but  I  suppose  I  was 
lowered  down  and  took  to  the  hospital,  where  thepr 
put  my  broken  ribs  to  rights  in  no  time,  and  it 
wasn’t  so  weiTjf  Ion"  before  I  was  at  work  once 
more;  though  it  to<)k  a  precious  while  before  I 
could  get  on  to  a  high  seanold  again  without  feel¬ 
ing  creepy  and  shivery;  but,  you  know,  “use  is 
second  nature.” 

Polly  showed  me  the  stocking  t’  other  day,  and  I 
must  say  it  has  improved  wonderful,  for  wages  keep 
good,  and  work ’s  plenty ;  and  as  for  those  chaps  who 
organize  the  strikes,  it  strikes  me  they  don’t  know 
what  lieing  out  o’  work  is  like.  But,  along  o’  that 
stocking,  one  feels  tempted  very  much  to  go  down 
in  the  country  again,  but  don’t  like  to,  for  fear  o’ 
things  not  turning  out  well ;  and  Polly  says,  “  Let 
well  alone.  Bill.”  So  I  keeps  on,  werry  well  satis¬ 
fied,  and  werry  comfortable. 
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Thk  Egyptian  government  has  adopted  the  use 
of  postage-stamps.  They  came  into  use  on  the  first 
of  January. 

M.  Frantz,  a  metallurgist,  and  M.  Henri  Faure, 
editor  of  the  France  Meaicale,  announce  that  they 
have  discovered  a  method  of  transmuting  silver, 
copper,  and  mercury  into  gold,  “  which,”  they  say, 
“are  only  one  and  the  same  metal  in  different  dy¬ 
namic  states.” 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Nord,  of 
Brusseb,  the  ex-King  Otho  is  employing  his  leisure 
in  translating  the  works  of  Homer. 

After  all  the  circumstantial  pcnny-a-lining  as  to 
Victor  Emmanuel’s  grief  for  the  death  of  his  morgan¬ 
atic  spouse,  the  Countess  Millefiori,  the  report  of 
her  demise  would  appear  to  have  had  no  foundation. 
The  people  of  Turin,  who  had  believed  her  dead, 
acconling  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  were  surprised 
the  other  morning  by  her  appearance  in  an  opera- 
box  at  one  of  Mddle.  Patti’s  last  perfonnances. 

The  gaining  tables  are,  before  long,  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed  at  Baden-Baden,  Monaco,  and  Geneva.  An 
amendment  of  an  article  of  the  Swiss  Constitution 
was  lately  submitted  to  the  Helvetic  Diet,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  prohibit  public  gambling  through¬ 
out  the  Swiss  Confederation.  A  Paris  journal.  La 
Liberie,  says  the  F rench  government  is  negotiating 
with  all  the  governments  which  tolerate  the  existing 
public  gambling  tables,  with  a  view  to  their  sup¬ 
pression. 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  publishes  a  volume  of 
poems  pleasantly  designed  to  reproduce,  from  Hel¬ 
lenic  mytlis  not  treated  by  great  poets  of  antiquity, 
narratives  that  should  represent  what  seems  to  nave 
been  the  lively  dramatic  character  of  the  lost  Mi¬ 
lesian  Tales.  In  his  form  of  verse  he  attempts,  with¬ 
out  rhyme,  several  new  combinations  of  rhythm. 
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suggested  by,  not  imitated  from,  the  metres  in  use 
by  the  ancients. 

A  LETTER  from  Loupoigne,  in  Belgium,  says: 
“  The  venerable  General  Wautier,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  ninety-five  years,  went  to  meet  his  new 
sovereign  I^eopold  H.  when  making  his  entrance  into 
Brusseb,  would  be  perhap  surprised  if  he  knew  that 
there  still  lives  at  the  village  of  Viesville,  near  Gc»- 
selies,  a  former  cantinibre  of  La  Tour’s  Dragoons, 
now  102  years  of  age.  She  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  her  intellectual  faculties,  takes  long  walks,  and 
even  danced  the  first  quadrille  at  the  fete  of  Thi- 
meon,  a  villa^  near  Viesville,  in  September  last. 
She  is  fond  of  relating  her  life  of  adventure,  passed 
in  the  midst  of  camp  and  battles.  She  was  at 
Fleurus  in  1794,  and,  during  the  battle  gave  birth 
to  a  son.  She  only  quitted  the  army  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  to  return  to  her  native  village.” 

At  a  sale,  not  long  since,  in  Vienna,  small  busts 
of  Charles  the  Bold  and  the  Duchess,  his  wife,  carved 
in  wood,  by  Holbein,  fetched  30,000/i  An  agent  of 
Baron  James  Rothschild  bid  25,000/i  for  them,  but 
eventually  they  were  knocked  down  to  a  Vienna 
dealer  in  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art.  Seven 
small  tablets,  carved  in  relief,  by  Holbein,  fetched 
5,00Cy. ;  and  a  little  head,  not  more  than  an  inch 
high,  bQOf.  A  woollen  figure  of  Adam,  by  Albert 
Durer,  fetched  4,000/'.;  a  wooden  crucifix,  1,200/1; 
and  three  small  figures,  all  by  the  last-mentioned 
master,  “  Christ  on  the  Cross,”  a  small  but 

exquisite  painting,  was  bought  by  an  agent  of  the 
Dresden  Kcture-Gallery  for  10,00(^1 

The  London  Review  observes  that  the  author  of 
“  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  ”  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  obtaining  popularity  in  a  new  field.  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  once  prescribed  a  remedy  for  asthma  to 
Washington  Irving;  in  the  late  “Life  of  Irving,” 
this  fact  is  mentioned  by  the  biographer,  and  the 
extract  is  now  being  extensively  advertised  in  the 
American  press  by  a  patent-medicine  vender,  in 
connection  with  his  remedy.  The  vender  com¬ 
mences  his  announcement  in  this  fiishion:  “The 
last  days  of  ex-President  Martin  Van  Buren  were 
made  comfortable  by  the  use  of  Jonas  Whitcomb’s 
Asthma  Remedy.”  Then  follows  Dr.  Holmes’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  use  the  “  Asthma  Remedy,  —  a  teaspoonful 
in  a  wine-glass  of  water,  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours.” 

“  Ye  Histone  of  ye  Pre-Historic  Manne,”  is  the 
title  of  a  facetious  pamphlet  recently  published  in 
Liverpool.  A  year  or  more  since  some  discussion 
took  place  in  certain  scientific  and  guusi^ientific 
coteries  with  regard  to  the  antecedents  of  a  human 
skeleton  which  was  discovered,  at  the  beginning  of 
1864,  in  a  bed  of  peat-bog,  at  Leasowe,  Cheshire, 
on  the  estate  of  Sir  Edward  Oust.  The  two  parties 
by  whom  the  discussion  was  mainly  carried  on  fought 
bravely  for  their  respective  views;  the  one  main¬ 
taining  that  the  bones  had  served  the  purposes  of 
some  son  of  Adam  at  a  comparatively  recent  d.ate ; 
the  other  assigning*the  skeleton  to  a  remote  period 
in  the  career  of  our  race,  and  even  venturing  to  as¬ 
sert  that  it  was  “  pre-historic,” — a  term  which  the 
editor  of  this  pamphlet  explains  to  the  imlearncd  by 
observing,  “  that  is  to  say,  that  it  lived  and  moved 
and  had  its  being  before  the  art  of  writing  was  found 
out  or  printing  brought  into  use  ” ;  by  which  unfor¬ 
tunate  arrangement  of  words  the  learned  editor  ex¬ 
poses  himself  to  an  imputation  of  thinking  that  the 
invention  of  printing  preceded  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  writing.  As  a  man  of  science.  Sir  Edward 
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Ciist  appears  to  have  warmly  supported  the  pre-his- 
toric  theory ;  whilst  as  a  man  of  property  he  was  no 
less  earnest  in  asserting  that,  since  the  bones  were 
found  on  Ids  land,  they  telonged  to  him  as  completely 
and  unquestionably  as,  at  a  date  prior  to  their  inter¬ 
ment  in  his  peat-bog,  the^  had  belonged  to  the  per¬ 
son  for  whom  nature  providetl  them  as  the  framework 
of  a  mortal  tabernacle.  Resisting  Sir  Edward’s 
scientific  arguments  and  territorial  pretensions,  the 
^irit  which  formerly  animated  the  skeleton,  taking 
iOT  his  motto  Hood’s  lines, 

“  It ’s  very  hard  them  kind  of  men 
Won’t  let  a  body  be,” 

exclaims  against  the  violation  of  his  discarded  body’s 
resting-place,  argues  that  Death  has  not  deprived 
him  of  all  rights  of  ownership  in  the  remains  of  his 
earthly  covering,  and  assures  the  curious  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  ghost  of  a  pre-historic  man,  he  is 
but  the  spiritul  essence  of  a  luckless  sailor,  who  not 
many  years  since  was  drowned  at  sea  and  washed 
upon  the  coast  of  Cheshire.  With  inconsiderate 
frankness  the  artless  autobiographer  says, — 

“  Now  this  is  just  my  origin :  — 

I  was  a  sort  of  mate 
On  board  a  little  Bangor  brig. 

That  carried  coals  and  slate. 

We  sometimes,  when  the  wind  was  fair. 

Before  it  gayly  ran. 

And  took  in  ’liacco,  brandy,  tea, 

When  off  the  Isle  of  Man.” 

Further  the  deponent  observes :  — 

“  What ’s  told  of  me  by  learned  folk 
Creates  in  me  disgust. 

And  really  I ’ve  no  patience  with 

My  friend.  Sir  E - C - ; 

For  he  declared,  when  I  was  found. 

That  my  pror  withered  phiz 
StUmged  to  nim,  and  that,  in  fact. 

Mg  skeleton  was  hit. 

“  Was  his,  —  as  found  upon  his  land. 

But  why  I  cannot  see:  — 

’T  is  just  as  though  I 'd  been  his  hare, — 

'  'T  was  making  game  of  me. 

One  would  have  thought  that  he,  instead 
Of  paying  court  to  thrones. 

Had  been  a  Christy  Minstrel, 

By  hit  Jlourith  on  the  bonet. 

“  If  these  dry  bones  are  mv  own  bones, 

I  pray  what  right  had  he 
To  hold  my  leg,  without  my  toill, 

When  not  my  leg-a-tee  ? 

To  him  1  ne'er  said,  ‘  Take  my  arm 
Or  hand,  I  do  entreat  ” :  — 

His  right  in  to-to  I  deny 
To  walk  off  with  my  feet.” 

A  humorous  artist  has  assisted  the  humorous  writ¬ 
er  of  this  ridiculous  trifle,  which,  in  sprightliness  and 
piquancy,  excels  the  average  of  jocular  squibs  upon 
the  ways  and  failings  of  scientific  men. 

A  snoRT  time  ago  a  soiree  which  had  been  given 
at  the  Hanover  S(piare  Rooms  by  a  certain  number 
of  British  hair-dressers  c.xcited  some  remark,  and 
since  that  pcrio<l  an  institution  has  been  formed 
under  the  title  of  the  British  Hair-dreasers’  Academy, 
which  is  intended,  however,  to  be  open  to  all  na¬ 
tions.  The  first  soir/e  and  the  ball  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  academy  took  place  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  on  Tuesday  evening,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  similar  arrangements  were  carried  out  to  those 
at  the  former  gathering.  The  object  of  the  soiree 
was  to  afford  tne  company  an  opportunity  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  skill  with  which  the  practical  coiffeurs 
of  this  country  are  capable  of  dressing  the  human 
hair  in  every  variety  of  form ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
some  forty  ladies  were  led  into  the  large  room  by 


the  like  number  of  coiffeurs,  and  were  immediately 
seated  at  a  long  narrow  table,  on  which  were  placed 
as  many  hand-mirrors  as  wei'C  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  moment.  On  the  former  occa¬ 
sion  the  ladies  and  the  “  expositors  ”  (as  they  were 
then  called)  did  not  amount  to  twenty;  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
presenting  any  increase  of  advantages,  for  tlie  effect 
was  less  simple  and  concentrated ;  and  to  make  the 
comparative  result  still  less  imposing,  a  series  of 
handsome  looking-glasses,  which  on  the  inaugural  ' 
night  decorated  the  table,  were  on  this  occasion  dis-  j 
pensed  with.  Tlie  ladii*s,  therefore,  sat  very  de¬ 
murely,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  table,  ami  with 
nothing  to  look  at  but  the  white  cloth  which  covered 
it,  and  the  boxes  of  hair-powder  and  head  decora¬ 
tions  with  which  the  aspiring  “  dressers  ”  (as  they  j 
are  now  called)  hail  provided  themselves.  As  each  ' 
operator  completed  his  task  he  was  greeted  with  ; 
applause,  and  he  stood  blushingly  by  the  side  of  the  ‘ 
fair  d.amsel  whose  locks  he  h^  been  manipulating 
and  adorning. 

In  some  instances  the  dressers  had  discharged  i 
their  responsible  duty  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  wliile  j 
in  many  others  they  were  not  so  rapid  at  their  work;  | 
but  no  signs  of  impatience  were  for  a  moment  ex-  j 
hibited  ;  and  when  at  length  the  last  lingering  j 
“  expositor  ”  had  finished  his  task,  the  chairman  I 
of  the  academy,  !Mr.  Carter,  requested  that  the  I 
ladies  might  be  conducted  twice  round  the  table,  j 
in  order  that  the  spectators  might  see  from  all  jiarts  ‘ 
of  the  room  what  wonders  had  been  wrought.  This  '• 
was  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition ;  and,  ■ 
as  it  took  place  to  an  accompaniment  of  music 
[“  Play  me  that  gentle  /lair  again  it  brought 
the  hair-<lre.«sing  part  of  the  soiree  to  a  very  agreea¬ 
ble  termination.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  ' 
at  many  of  the  results  produced.  Each  young  man 
adopted  a  separate  and  distinct  style  of  creating  the  j 
effect  he  desired,  so  that  there  were  no  two  heads  | 
of  hair  which,  when  they  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  decorator,  presented  the  slightest  similarity  in 
appearance.  The  committee  of  the  academy  pro¬ 
pose  to  have  a  general  practice  night  once  a  week, 
and  a  club  or  general  meeting  on  the  following  even-  i 
ing,  where  all  novelties  in  the  trade,  whether  in  hair-  , 
dressing,  new  ornaments,  or  inventions  connected 
with  false  hair,  perfumery,  brashes,  combs,  in  short, 
everything  practically  beneficial  to  the  trade,  will  i 
be  exhibite(l  and  their  merits  discussed.  They  also  j 
hope  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  engage  “subjects” 
for  each  practice  night,  as  they  consider  practising 
upon  blocks  to  be  worse  than  useless ;  and  they 
further  propose  a  succession  of  soirees,  when  the 
operation  of  “  dressing  ”  will  be  systematically  gone 
through.  They  trust  that  by  these  various  means  ; 
they  may  realize  a  large  return,  to  be  placed  in  j 
furtherance  of  their  ultimate  object.  —  “a  hair-  | 
dressers’  club-house  of  all  nations.”  That  the  pro-  j 
posed  benefits  have  long  been  wanted,  they  contend, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  England  has  lagged  behind 
her  French  neighbors  in  not  having  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  elevation  of  this  branch  of  art ;  and 
in  order  to  achieve  the  “  lofty  aim  ”  in  view,  the 
committee  confidently  appeal  to  the  support  of  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  That  they  have  made 
a  successftil  commencement  was  amply  proved  by 
the  exhibition  of  last  night,  and  the  ball  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  soiree  showed  that  a  spirit  of  friendship 
and  good  feeling,  as  well  as  of  honorable  rivalry, 
prevails  among  the  members  of  the  Hair-dressers’ 
Academy.  i 


